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A SONG OF SEMIRAMIS. 


Who hath loved Queen Semiramis, 
These many years by visions led, 
Who hath desired her mouth to kiss, 
A lotus-blossom, amorous, red; 
He should have love for wine and 
bread, 
Loving her once in Babylon; 
Her beauty shamed the mounting 
sun— 
Semiramis the queen is dead. 


For wonder of Semiramis 
All the brown world bent down with 

dread, 

She was a glorious queen, I wis, 
Splendid and shameful, all men said: 
Beauty she had in her soul’s stead, 

Now is her empery foredone, 

In Babylon the lizards run, 

Semiramis the queen is dead. 


The splendor of Semiramis 
Is sunken in a shallow bed, 

For sound of lutes the serpents hiss, 
Her clamorous lovers all are fled. 
None sitteth at her shrouded head: 

Of singing-girls she hath not one, 

Whispering joy, now joy is none: 
Semiramis the queer is dead. 

Ethel Talbot. 
The Nation. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT SBA. 


A wind is nestling “south and soft,” 
Cooing a quiet country tune, 

The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghostly in the moon. 


Unquiet ripples lisp and purr, 
A block there pipes and chirps i’ tne 
sheave, 
The wheel-ropes jar, the reef-points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve. 


The hushed sea seems to hold her 
breath, 
And o’er the giddy swaying spars, 
Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright with 
stars. 


Dear God, they shone in Palestine 

Like this, and yon pale moon serene 
Looked down among the lowing kine: 
On Mary and the Nazarene. 





A Song of Semiramis, Etc. 


The angels called from deep to deep, 
The burning heavens felt the thrill, 

Startling the flocks of silly sheep, 
And lonely shepherds on the hill. 


To-night beneath the dripping bows, 
Where flashing bubbles burst and 
throng, 
The bow-wash murmurs and sighs and 
soughs 
A message from the angels’ song. 


The moon goes nodding down the west, 
The drowsy helmsman strikes the 
bell; 
Rex Judworum natus est: 
I charge you, brothers, sing Nowell, 
Rex Judeorum natus est. 
John Masefield. 


MY POSY. 

They are but simple wild-flowers at 
the best, 

Gathered in sheltered nook, by wood 
and mere; 

But take them—all 
lies confessed 

To seeing eyes, even in blossoms sere. 


June’s sunshine 


Though this is but a honeysuckle 
spray, 

And that is but a homely meadow 
flower, 

This may restore to you a golden day, 

And that may breathe of an enchanted 


hour. 


If they have hidden sweetness, may it 
call 

Back to your mind old fragrant dear 
delights,— 

All you have dreamed of happiness, and 
all 

Your cloudless days and rare midsum- 
mer nights. 


Perchance some flower to you is mem- 
ory,— 

This harebell from the sod, this corn- 
flower blue— 

Dear, take them as a little gift from 
me, 

Haply I gathered some of them for 
you, 

Elizabeth B. Piercy. 
The Windsor Magazine. 
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THE WOMEN’S ANTI-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


In June 1889—nearly twenty years 
ago—an “Appeal against Female Suf- 
frage” was issued in this Review. It 
was signed by about 104 names, headed 
by the veteran Lady Stanley of Alder- 
ley, whose long social service, com- 
bined with her marked independence 
and originality, made of her, in this 
matter, a leader whom other wonien 
were proud to follow. Among the 
hames are many, very many, of 
which the bearers have now passed 
away. The.-list was rich in the names 
of women remarkable for ability or 
high character, and of these many were 
also the wives of famous men—Mrs. 
Goschen, Mrs. Westcott, Mrs. Church, 
Mrs. T. H. Green, Mrs. Leslie Stephen, 
Mrs. Huxley, Mrs. Hort, Mrs. Spencer 
Walpole, Mrs. W. E. Foster, Mrs. 
Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, 
Mrs. Max Miiller, Mrs. Seeley, Mrs. 
Bagehot—whose names therefore con- 
veyed a couble protest against a na- 
tional danger.’ 

If we look at the appeal itself, and 
compare it with the arguments ad- 
vanced to-day against woman suffrage, 
we see that the case put forward is 
substantially the same, but that the 
process of time has in some respects 
strengthened the older pleas, while lu 
others it has made it necessary to add 
to them. The “Appeal” was written 
immediately after the passage of the 
Local Government Act creating County 
Councils as we now know them, and it 
expressed hearty sympathy 
with all the recent efforts which have 
been made to give women a more im- 
portant part in those affairs of the 
community where their interests and 
those of men are equally concerned. , . 


tIn furtherance of this Appeal a Protest 
against Female Suffrage was widely circu- 
lated amongst women readers, and a long list 
of signatures was published in the August 
No.of the same year—EpiTor, * Nineteenth 
Century and After.- 


As voters for or members of School 
Boards, Boards of Guardians, and 
other important public bodies, women 
have now opportunities for public use- 
fulness which must promote the growth 
of character, and at the same time 
strengthen among them the social 
sense and habit... . The care of the 
sick and the insane; the treatment of 
the poor; the education of children; in 
all these matters and others besides, 
they have made good their claim to 
larger and more extended powers. 

Since these words were written what 
may be called the Local Government 
powers of women—powers especially 
recognized and supported by this ear- 
lier manifesto—have been still further 
extended, and, finally, the right of 
women not only to vote for, but to be- 
come elected members of County and 
Borough Councils, has been conceded, 
thus bringing to a successful issue a 
movement covering some forty years of 
the national life. 

At the same time it will perhaps 
strike a thoughtful reader of the ear- 
lier document, as he or she looks back 
over the twenty years which separate 
us from It, that important as women's 
share in Local Government has _ be- 
come, female suffrage as such has had 
very little to do with it, or with the 
general progress of reform. Women 
have been placed on local bodies by the 
votes of men, or by co-option, rather 
than by the votes of women; probably 
just as good or even better results 
might have been achieved by the 
American system, which nominates 
women—through the Governor or the 
Mayor—to sit on State or Municipal 
boards. And outside the Local Gov- 
ernment sphere altogether a large 
umount of both legislative and admin- 
istrative reform has been secured by 
the efforts of women, official and non- 
official, whose wide experience of life. 
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together with their trained ability, act- 
ing on the minds and appealing to the 
justice of men, have borne admirable 
fruit. The “Remonstrants” of twenty 
years ago maintained that “during the 
past half-century all the principal in- 
justices of the law towards women 
have been amended by means of the 
existing constitutional machinery; and 
with regard to those that remain, we 
see no signs of any unwillingness on 
the part of Parliament to deal with 
them.” Parliament in truth has been 
dealing with them, in the slow but 
steady Erglish fashion, ever since; 
and if much is still unachieved, it is be- 
cause the reforms yet to be won de- 
pend upon the growth of public opin- 
ion and moral conviction among both 
average men and average women,—a 
growth which is still in many impor- 
tant respects—I refer especially to mat- 
ters concerning the relation of the 
sexes—weak and ineffectual. 

Thus, while the advancing education 
of women, and their greater social 
power and efficiency have given them 
an ever-increasing influence on both 
law-making and administration, the 
important suffrage—let me repeat— 
which they possessed during the whole 
period has played an extremely insig- 
nificant part in the process. It has 
been very difficult to get them to vote 
in any numbers; only the pressure of 
religious interests has achieved it; and 
with regard to the important powers in 
respect of women and children pos- 
sessed by local bodies, the woman vote 
has notoriously meant little or nothing. 

This is perhaps one of the most 
striking features of the twenty years 
which lie between us and the mani- 
festo of ’89. It seems to show that 
women are not naturally voters, and 
that the instruments which suit and 
serve them best are of another kind. 

But while the main case to be pre- 
sented against the suffrage does not 
differ now materially from the main 


case as it was presented in ’89, it can- 
not be denied that the circumstances 
of to-day are different from those of 
twenty years ago. The speech printed 
below enumerates some of those recent 
events which are in all our minds. 
Urged by them, the women of to-day, 
who oppose female suffrage, can no 
longer content themselves with ‘“Ap- 
peals” or “Remonstrances.” We have 
reached perhaps the crisis of the 
movement, and an active propaganda 
must be met by one no less active. 
Last year the first steps in opposition 
were taken; and in a few weeks 37,000 
signatures were collected. This year 
a National Women’s .Anti-Suffrage 
League has been started, evoking the 
same instant and widespread response, 
and on the 2ist of July a crowded 
meeting, under the presidency of the 
Countess of Jersey, was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, for the pur- 
pose of approving the Constitution, and 
adopting the Manifesto of the new 
League. The task of proposing the 
Manifesto fell to myself, and the editor 
of this Review, renewing the friendly 
co-operation shown by Sir James 
Knowles in initiating the appeal of ’89, 
has expressed a wish to print the 
speech made on that occasion. No one 
can be more conscious of its short-com- 
ings and omissions than myself. But 
it shows, I hope, that the newly started 
League is very much in earnest; and 
that while the old arguments of ’89 ure 
as strong as ever, time has added not 
a few new ones to our store. 
The manifesto ran as follows: 


1. It is time that the women who are 
opposed to the concesson of the par- 
liamentary franchise to women should 
make themselves fully and widely 
heard. The arguments on the other 
side have been put with great ability 
and earnestness, in season and out of 
season, and enforced by methods legit- 
imate and illegitimate. 

2. An Anti-Suffrage 


League has 


therefore been formed, and all women 
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who sympathize with its objects are 
earnestly requested to join it. 

3. The matter is urgent. Unless 
those who hold that the success of the 
women’s suffrage movement would 
bring disaster upon England are pre- 
pared to take immediate and effective 
action, judgment may go by default 
and our country drift towards a mo- 
mentous revolution, both social and po- 
litical, before it has realized the dan- 
gers involved. 

4. It is sometimes said that the con- 
cession of the franchise is “inevitable,” 
and that a claim of this kind once 
started and vehemently pressed must 
be granted. Let those who take this 
view consider the case of America. A 
vigorous campaign in favor of women’s 
suffrage has been carried on in the 
States for more than a generation. After 
forty years the American agitation has 
been practically defeated. The Eng- 
lish agitation must be defeated in the 
same way by the steady work and ar- 
gument of women themselves. 

5. Let us state the main reason why 
this League opposes the concession of 
the parliamentary vote to women: 

(a) Because the spheres of men and 
women, owing to natural causes, are 
essentially different, and therefore their 
share in the management of the State 
should be different. 

(b) Because the complex modern 
State depends for its very existence on 
naval and military power, diplomacy, 
finance, and the great mining, construc- 
tive, shipping and transport industries, 
in none of which can women take any 
practical part. Yet it is upon these 
matters, and the vast interests involved 
in them, that the work of Parliament 
largely -turns. 

(c) Because by the concession of the 
local government vote and the admis- 
sion of women to County and Borough 
Councils, the nation has opened a wide 
sphere of public work and influence to 
women, which is within their powers. 
To make proper use of it, however, will 
tax all the energies that women have 
to spare, apart from the care of the 
home and the development of the in- 
dividual life. 

(d) Because the influence of women 
in social causes will be diminished 
rather than increased by the possession 


of the parliamentary vote. At present 
they stand, in matters of socal reform, 
apart from and beyond party politics, 
and are listened to accordingly. The 
legitimate influence of women in poli- 
tics—in all classes, rich and poor—will 
always be in proportion to their edu- 
cation and common sense. But the 
deciding power of the parliamentary 
vote should be left to men, whose phys- 
ical force is ultimately responsible for 
the conduct of the State. 

(e) Because all the reforms which are 
put forward as reasons for the vote can 
be obtained by other means than the 
vote, as is proved by the general his- 
tory of the laws relating to women 
and children during the past century. 
The channels of public opinion are al- 
ways freely open to women. More- 
over, the services which women can 
with advantage render to the nation 
in the field of social and educational 
reform, and in the investigation of so- 
cial problems, have been recognized by 
Parliament. Women have been in- 
cluded in Royal Commissions, and ad- 
mitted to a share in local government. 
The true path of progress seems to lie 
in further development along these 
lines. Representative women, for in- 
stance, might be brought into closer 
consultative relation with Government 
departments, in matters where the spe- 
cial interests of women are concerned. 

(f) Because any measure for the en- 
franchisement of women must either 
(1) concede the vote to women on the 
Same terms as to men, and thereby in 
practice involve an unjust and invidi- 
ous limitation; or (2) by giving the 
vote to wives of voters tend to the 
introduction of political differences into 
domestic life; or (3) by the adoption of 
adult suffrage, which seems the inevi- 
table result of admitting the principle, 
place the female vote in an overpower- 
ing majority. 

(g) Because, finally, the danger which 
might arise from the concession of 
woman suffrage, in the case of a State 
burdened with such complex and far- 
reaching responsibilities as England, 
is out of all proportion to the risk run 
by those smaller communities which 
have adopted it. The admission to 
full political power of a number of 
voters debarred by nature and circurm- 
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stance from the average political 
knowledge and experience open to 
men, would weaken the central govern- 
ing forces of the State, and be fraught 
with peril to the country. Women 
who hold these views must now organ- 
ize in their support. 

6. We appeal, therefore, to those 
who disapprove the present suffrage ag- 
itation, to join our League, and to sup- 
port it by every means in their power. 


The woman suffrage movement can 
be defeated—it must be defeated—and 
by women themselves. 

Women of England! 
your patriotism, 
sense. 


We appeal to 
and your common 


Upon this text the following speech 
was delivered: 

“The first part of the foregoing Man- 
ifesto dwells on the urgency of the sit- 
uation. As to that there can, [ think, 
be no doubt. When a Women's En- 
franchisement Bill has passed its sec- 
ond reading in the House of Commons 
by a large majority; when we have a 
militant Society, amply supplied with 
money, and served by women who seem 
to give their whole time to its promo- 
tion; when we have before us the spec- 
tacle of marchings and counter-march- 
ings, alarums and excursions, on behalf 
of the Suffrage cause, in all parts of 
tngland; when Ministers’ houses are 
attacked and political meetings broken 
up; when besides the pennyworth of 
argument, added to an iutolerable deal 
of noise, with which the Women’s So- 
cial and Political Union provide us, we 
have the serious and impressive sight 
of Mrs. Faweett’s procession of a 
month ago—then, indeed, it seems to be 
time that those women who, with no 
less seriousness, with, I hope, no less 
tenacity, and with certainly as much 
public spirit as Mrs, Fawcett and her 
supporters, hold the view that Woman 
Suffrage would be a disaster for Eng- 
land, and first and foremost for women 
themselves—that they should bestir 
themselves, that they should take coun- 


sel, that they should organize opposi- 
tion, and prepare to see it through. For 
the fight will be a tough and a long 
one. We shall want work, we shall 
want money, we shall want enthusi- 
asm. No member joining this League 
should be an idle member. Time, 
money, zeal--we ask you for all these-- 
and if this newly formed League is not 
prepared to give them, we might as 
well not organize it at all. We want 
an efficient Central Office, and an efti- 
cient Executive Committee; we want a 
good and active Publication Commit- 
tee; we want branches throughout the 
country, who will take up with energy 
the work of local persuasion, of inter- 
viewing members and candidates for 
Parliament, and of meeting the tactics 
and arguments of the Suffragists with 
counter-tactics and counter-arguments. 
Not that we intend to meet lawless- 
ness with lawlessness; far from it. 
This League cannot, in my opinion, up- 
hold too strongly the old English 
standards of fair-play and courtesy in 
debate, of law-abiding and constitu- 
tional methods. The Suffragists, in- 
deed, are already inviting us to go to 
prison for our opinions. We in return 
can only marvel at the logic of Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, for instance, who 
maintains in the Times, that because 
a small body of women whose ‘blood 
is up,’ to use Miss Harraden’s expres- 
sion, choose to invite imprisonment by 
violent methods, choose to subject 
themselves to discomforts in prison 
from which they could free themselves 
at a word, that therefore—therefore— 
this ‘dear land of England,’ this old 
and complex State, is to canitulate at 
once to a doctrine which, in ou belief, 
the great majority of its inhabitants 
disapprove and condemn, is tv change 
its ancient use and custom, aud is to 


‘embark alone of civilized States of the 


first rank, on the strange seas of 
Woman Suffrage. The considerations 
are not equal! and what is practically 
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a revolution is not going to be bought 
so cheap! 

“Let us, then, meet energy with 
energy, and in a spirit of hope. There 
is nothing in this movement which 
cannot be defeated, as this Manifesto 
points out. I have ventured lately to 
draw English attention to the state of 
things in America, where, after half a 
century of agitation, the Woman Suf- 
trage movement is obviously declining, 
put down by the common sense of 
women themselves. They certainly 
could have got it if they had ulti- 
mately determined upon it; and in the 
sixties and seventies, when Women's 
‘ubs were spreading all over the 
States, with the avowed object of se- 
curing Woman Suffrage, when great 
meetings were perpetually being held, 
und petitions presented to the State 
Legislatures, or to Congress, it looked 
as though the movement would and 
must succeed. Four States had 
granted the Suffrage; other States were 
being pressed to grant it. Then, in the 
eighties, the tide turned. The opinion 
of women themselves set against it. 
Women’s Anti-Suffrage Societies 
sprang up; led in many cases by the 
women most actively concerned in so- 
cial and philanthropic work; appeals 
to State Legislatures were met by 
counter-appeals, ably argued, a 
amount of literature was distributed: 
and now, Mrs. Cobden 
dersen can deny that the movement is 
receding, or, as Mrs. Fawcett prefers 
to put it, is ‘less advanced’ than in 
England. Mr. Zangwill, indeed, an- 
nounces that he is ‘bored’ by facts 
drawn from Wyoming and Oregon. 
But I am afraid this is only when they 
are used against him! The Society for 
which he writes is never tired of quot- 
ing the four Suffrage States, when it 
suits them to do so, and of printing a 
number of highly doubtful statements 
about them. One of their recent 


vast 


not even San- 


pamphlets deals entirely with tLe no- 


trained 


lod 
‘ 


ble example of Wyoming and Colorado, 
Ulun and Idaho. But when someone 
points out that there is a great deal to 
be said of another kind about these 
four States, and that the State of Ore- 
gon, which has for neighbors 
very Suffrage States, has just defeated 
a Woman's Suffrage amendment by 
20,000 votes, as against 10,000 last time, 
and 1,800 the time before—then Mr. 
Zangwill is ‘bored.’ 

“We must fight then, and fight with 
hope. 

“As to the reasons for the fight, we 
are probably all pretty much agreed in 
this room. Women are ‘not undevel- 
oped men but diverse,’ and ‘tthe more 
complex the development of any State, 
the more diverse. Difference, not infe- 
rivrity—it is on that we take our stand. 
The modern State depends for its very 
existence—and no juggling with facts 
can get rid of the truth—on the physic- 
al force of men, combined with the 
and specialized knowledge 
which men alone are able to get, be- 
cause women, on whom the child- 
bearing and child-rearing of the world 
rest, time and no 
nity to get it. The difference in these 
respects between the 
man and the educated woman—excep- 
apart—is evident to us ali. 
Speaking generally, the man’s 
daily life as breadwinner, as merchant, 
engineer, official, or 
gives him a practical training that Is 
not open to the woman. The pursuit 
of advanced science, the constantly de- 
veloping applications of science to in- 
dustry and life, the great system of 
the world’s commerce and finance, the 
fundamental activities of railways and 
shipping, the hard physical drudgery, 
in fact, of the world, day by day—not 
to speak of naval and military affairs, 
and of that diplomacy which protects 
us and our children from war—these 
ure male, conceived and executed by 
The work of Parliament turns 


these 


have no opportu. 


even educated 


tions 
mere 


inanufacturer. 


nen. 
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upon them,*‘assumes them: at every 
turn. That so many ignorant male 
voters have to be called into the na- 
tion’s councils upon them, is the pen- 
alty we pay for what on the whole 
are the great goods of democracy. But 
this ignorance-vote is large enough in 
all conscience, when one considers the 
risks of the modern State; and to add 
to it yet another, where the ignorance 
is imposed by nature and irreparable-- 
the vote of women who in the vast ma- 
jority of cases are debarred by their 
mere sex from that practical political 
experience which is at least always 
open to men—could any proceeding be 
more dangerous, more unreasonable? 
The women who ask it—able, honor- 
able, noble women though they be—are 
not surely true patriots, in so far as 
they ask it. There is a greatness in 
self-restraint as well as in self-asser- 
tion; and to embarrass the difficult 
work of men, in matters where men’s 
experience alone provides the materials 
for judgment, is not to help women. 
On the contrary. We are mothers, 
wives, and sisters of men, and we 
know that our interests are bound up 
with the best interests of men, and 
that to claim to do their work as well 
as our own is to injure both. 

“But we shall be told there is a vast 
field where men and women are 
equally concerned—the field of indus- 
trial and domestic legislation—and that 
women here ought to have an equal 
voice. And if there were any prac- 
tical possibility of dividing up the 
work of Parliament, so that women 
should vote on only those matters 
where they are equally concerned with 
men, there would be a great deal to be 
said for a special franchise of the kind. 
But there is no such possibility. Mr. 
Gladstone tried something like it when 
in the case of the first Home Rule Bili 
he endeavored to draw a line between 
certain subjects and others; in the case 
of the Irish members. We all know 


that he failed. The work of Partlia- 
ment is one and indivisible. The hand- 
ling of every subject bears on the 
handling of every other, and the vote, 
once given, can only carry with it the 
whole range of parliamentary power. 

“But what then? Are women with- 
out power over the subjects that spe- 
cially concern them, because they are 
and, as we hope, will remain without 
the parliamentary vote? 

“By no means. They have first of 
all the power which will always he- 
long, vote or no vote, to knowledge and 
experience wherever they are to be 
found. During the last half-century, 
as the education of women has ad- 
vanced, and as their experience has 
been enlarged, their influence upon 
public men and upon legislation has 
steadily increased. Not a single Bill 
is now passed bearing on the special 
interests of women and children, but 
women are anxiously consulted. When 
the Special Schools for defective chil- 
dren were constituted throughout the 
country, the influence of women shaped 
the law at every successive stage; 
when the Midwives Act was passed, it 
was not, as Mrs. Pankhurst says, 
‘passed by men without consulting 
women’—it was, as I happened to 
know, mainly the work of a group of 
energetic and clear-headed women, 
who proved their point and achieved 
their reform, even against a strong 
masculine opposition. The Probation 
of Offenders Act of last year was 
framed throughout in consultation with 
women possessed of expert knowledge 
and experience; and as for the Chil- 
dren’s Bill of this Session, this chil- 
dren’s charter, which does Mr, Samuel 
such honor, it could not have been 
drawn up without the advice and help 
of women, which it has had, through- 
out. Women, moreover, are now 
placed on Royal Commissions, and we 
may be very sure that the influence of 
Mrs. Sidney Webb on the Poor Law 
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Commission is at least equal to that of 
any man upon it. 

“But this is not all. Women have not 
only the influence given them by spe- 
cial knowledge and ability, knowledge 
which enables them now in all fields to 
represent and speak for their sex; they 
have also freely open to them, whether 
as electors or elected, the immense field 
of local government. They have had 
the municipal vote for thirty-seven 
years; they have long been eligible as 
Poor Law Guardians, as parish or dis- 
trict counciliors, and they have now 
been made eligible as county «and 
borough councillors. If anyone will 
take up any competent book on local 
government and look at the powers of 
county and borough councils, he will 
ask himself, I think, how long will it 
be before women overtake or fill the 
immense sphere which has been here 
opened to them? They have not, in- 
deed, shown any great zeal to fill it. 
The women’s vote has been extremely 
small, except when some exciting cause 
has intervened—not unlike the men, 
however, in this! But all the time, if 
the vote were really the talisman that 
the Suffragists proclaim, what women 
might have done in local government! 
—what they still might do! 

“ ‘Tf we get the vote,’ says one of the 
Suffragist leaflets, ‘more attention 
would be given to the condition of the 
children, to the care of the sick and 
aged, to education,’ and so on. But 
meanwhile all sorts of powers are ly- 
ing unused under the hands of women. 
There has been muck talk, for in- 
stance, of the evils of street trading for 
children of school age. But this is a 
matter which. depends entirely unon 
the County Council; and if the women’s 
vote in London, which they have now 
pessessed for thirty years and more, 
had been properly used and directed, 
street trading could have been imade 
impossible. Organized playgrounds 
again for children throughout London 


could have been established, as they 
have been established in Boston and 
New York; a hundred things could 
have been done for children, if voters 
and organizers had so willed it. Mean- 
while, the need for women school man- 
agers of a capable sort throughout 
London is really urgent. In the Crip- 
ple Schools with which I have been 
specially connected, we cannot get 
women enough to do the work which 
urgently wants doing for these delicate 
and helpless children. And meanwhile 
good brains and skilled hands are be- 
ing diverted from women’s real tasks 
to this barren agitation for equal rights 
with men, in men’s own field, this sex- 
rivalry, which has too often masque- 
raded as reform. 

“Two arguments often used in the 
controversy are not touched in the 
Manifesto, which had of necessity to 
be short. But they have had remark- 
able influence upon the working popula- 
tion of the north. I mean (1) the ar- 
gument that the possession of the vote 
would raise the wages of women to an 
equality with those of men; (2) that 
hygienic regulation of the employment 
of women—married women especially— 
should not be imposed on women with- 
out their consent, expressed through 
the vote. 

“Heavy indeed is the responsibility 
of those who are teaching an excitable 
factory population that the possession 
of a vote will raise their wages! If 
this were even remotely true, would 
the average wage of the agricultural 
laborer, twenty-four years after his po- 
litical enfranchisement, be still 158. or 
16s. a week? Would all that mass of 
low-paid male labor disclosed by Mr. 
Rowntree’s book on York, or Mr. 
Booth’s London, still exist—if the vote 
could remedy it? 

“The reasons why women’s wage is 
generally lower than that of men are 
partly economic, partly physical. 
There are more women than men; men 
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are stronger than women; there is far 
more competition for men’s labor; mar- 
riage and the expectation of marriage 
affect the industrial value of women's 
work unfavorably; and above all the 
organization of women’s labor is still 
backward and weak. 

“Many causes now in operation will, 
we hope, tend in time to the better pay- 
ment of women; the more even spread 
of the world’s population, better train- 
ing, better organization, and so on. 
But to teach the laboring women of 
England that a parliamentary vote is 
of itself to raise wages and bring them 
the economic millennium, is, as it 
seems to me, to poison the wells of 
thought and action among them, and 
to increase instead of lightening the 
burdens on our sex. 

“As to factory regulations, the opin- 
ior. of women in the matter, trained 
and experienced women, has been of 
increasing importance with the Gov- 
ernment for many years past. I he- 
lieve I am not wrong in saying that a 
very large proportion of the recent re- 
forms in factory legislation for women 
and children are due to the reports of 
inspectors, in daily contact 
with the people, and bringing their 
trained knowledge to bear. But let us 
ask a further question. Is the work of 
married women in factories the con- 
cern only of women? Not at all. It is 
the concern of the nation as a whole, 
who are the trustees for and the guard- 
ians of the coming generation. 

“Whether the legitimate influence of 
women on legislation could be carried 
further, on the lines of responsible ad- 
vice, and co-operation with Govern- 
ment departments, is a matter to which 
some of us have given anxious thought. 
You will find a reference to this in the 
Manifesto. We have no hard and fast 
plan. We throw out the suggestion to 
show that we are far from admitting 
that everything is for the best in the 
best of worlds. We know that there 


women 


are grievances of women, just as there 
are grievances of men, awaiting re- 
dress. But let us not throw out the 
child with the bath water. Let us not 
in pushing the claims and demands of 
women forget that the interests of the 
whole—of the great country to which 
we all belong—must come first. As 
one reads the Suffragist literature, Ma- 
caulay’s lines come ringing in one’s 
head :— 


When all were for a party, 
And none were for the State. 


“The party of sex may be the worst 
of all parties. And there is too much 
of it in the Suffrage agitation. 

“Practically, then, our new League 
meets the Suffragist demand by a di- 
rect negative, and by the strong asser- 
tion that women’s true sphere is al- 
ready secured to her, both in the home 
and the State, and what she has to do 
now is to fill and possess it. For the 
brutalities and wrongs that remain, 
force, political force, is no remedy. The 
task, alack, is harder than that. 

“Finally, outside the political ma- 
chinery necessary to the maintenance 
of the modern, civilized State, there is 
a world of thought and action common 
to both men and women alike, in per- 
fect equality, a world muvore readily 
open to ideas than the world of party 
politics, a world where all reforms be- 
gin, and which provides the force 
which ultimately carries them. Every 
eapacity of women can find, if we will, 
free scope in that world, and within it 
women’s influence and women’s power 
depend entirely upon what women are 
themselves. 

“Well, now, we have to give practi- 
eal effect to this belief. We have to 
carry the organization of the League 
throughout the country; we have to 
provide good and adequate literature; 
we have, above all, to break down the 
420 pledges that have been given to 
Woman Suffrage in this Parliament; 
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and if Men's Societies ‘for the promo- 
tion of Woman Suffrage’ have been al- 
ready formed—as they have been 
formed in the north—we must cali on 
men to form Associations of voters ‘in 
opposition to Woman Suffrage.’ In 
short, we must fight—with good humor. 
Nineteenth Century and After. 


I hope, and with constant respect for 
those—often dear friends of our own-— 
who differ from us, but with a deter- 
mination to make our voice heard, and 
to save England, if we can, from a na- 
tional disaster.” 


Mary A, Ward. 





COUNT LYOF TOLSTOI. 


The writer, who, perhaps more plaus- 
ibly than any other, has concentrated 
his powers on a construction of the im- 
pressions which may precede violent 
and premature death, has now reached 
the confines of his eightieth year in 
physical and mental well-being. Alone 
among the eminent Russian authors of 
the last century, Tolstoi has reached 
positive old age. Lermontov died at 
30 and Pouchkine at 38. Gogol was 
no more than 43 when his ecstatic vig- 
ils wore him to the grave. Dostoievsky 
scarcely lived to be 59, and even Tour- 
géniev, whom not a few of us still 
remember standing like an oak in the 
forest, was felled at 65. Tolstoi alone, 
before whom the image of death has 
been perpetually present, defies it still 
in a green and vigorous maturity. In 
these days to be very old and still dis- 
tinguished for energy is to achieve a 
pre-eminence the honors and glory of 
which are almost excessive. The re- 
sult of Tolstoi’s permanence, added to 
his talent, is to lift his fame, at all 
events for the moment, to a prophetic 
height. We have seen the splendor of 
octogenarians soar up in the heavens 
before; we have seen Tennyson and 
Victor Hugo and Ibsen blaze like me- 
teors on the firmament, and to ordinary 
eyes darken the fame of all slightly 
younger contemporaries. In the case 


of Tolstoi, the concentration of wor- 
ship is almost more tremendous still. 
Such praise is a graceful and proper 
tribute to the crown of length of days, 


but it is apt to disturb calm critical 
judgment. We may find the exact 
analysis of so forced a reputation dif- 
ficult, yet we ought, at all events, to 
find the effort to obtain it interesting. 
In the case of Tolstoi the difficulty 
is unusual, because of the diverse at- 
titudes which the subject of our in- 
quiry has taken up towards life and 
thought. The author of Anna Karenina 
is also the author of The Kingdom of 
God is Within You, and the student is 
agitated at the outset of his inquiry by 
the discovery that Tolstoi himself at- 
tributes vastly more importance to his 
utterances on social, political and re- 
ligious questions than he does to his 
novels. In this he is supported by a 
body of disciples which may be, in 
this country at least, not very numer- 
ous, but is extremely dictatorial and 
dogmatic. The artist is looked upon 
by this group of devotees as the un- 
regenerate chrysalis out of whose ni- 
hilism the inspired Prophet has broken 
forth in evangelical beauty. Against 
this aspect of Tolstoi’s career it is 
needful for any one who desires to ex- 
amine his work rationally to appeal 
with firmness. Tolstoi himself de- 
clares, and the deep-mouthed priest- 
hood round him deliriously repeat, that 
the novels and stories which he wrote 
before 1880,—and this includes every- 
thing of importance except the Kreutzer 
Sonata and Resurrection,—are evil in 
their tendency and negligible as litera- 
ture. He himself has said that such 
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books as War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina “sont écrites dans mon an- 
cienne maniére que je désapprouve 
aujourdhui” (July, 1898). If he were 
to endeavor to correct them, he assures 
us, his labor would never end, and the 
best he can hope for is that those books 
may be forgotten. If Count Tolstoi 
the prophet is to be taken as an author- 
ity on Count Tolstoi the novelist, we 
are lost from the outset. 

The only possible way, therefore, in 
which we can make any useful exami- 
nation of Tolstoi as a man of letters 
is to decline all dealing with the philo- 
sophical and ethical opinions which he 
has been pouring forth during the last 
quarter of a century. These are to be 
accounted for in many ways which 
may not be palatable to his extreme 
disciples, but which have to be ac- 
cepted by any sensible student of com- 
parative literature -before the essential 
work of Tolstoi can be analyzed. His 
experiences as a Russian and in Rus- 
sia, his personal temperament, his de- 


fective cultivation, his natural scepti- - 


cism, moulded on a natural timidity of 
thought, his lack of reverence, his in- 
ordinate instinct of pity—all . these 
have had their share in producing the 
flood of iconoclastic pamphlets with 
which his old age has done its best to 
drown the noble activities of his youth 
and middle age. In my humble opin- 
ion, a vast deal too much attention has 
been given to these outpourings about 
sex and religion and art, to these at- 
tacks on Shakespeare and glorifications 
of Guy de Maupassant, to the whole 
voluble medley of political and per- 
sonal assumptions. That these dis- 
cover a vigorous character and a gen- 
erous temper is neither here nor there. 
Intellectually they are a mere rechauffé 
of the views of the leading opponents 
of civilization from Rousseau down- 
wards. 

Tolstoi, indeed, is extremely like 
Rousseau in many of his characteris- 
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tics, and where he dashes into paradox 
the likeness becomes caricature. What 
Michelet calls “the re-action of equity,” 
the belated advent of the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, has ruled Tolstoi’s 
thoughts with an obsession, and now 
invades every province of his outlook 
upon life. He repeats’ the set doc- 
trines of 1789, and we hear over again, 
in passionate Sclavonic accents, the an- 
cient story of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. His insulting attitude 
towards all the proprieties of society, 
his wounding air of taking for granted 
that their sole purpose is to act as a 
varnish to vice, is merely the old plead- 
ing for a return to the state of nature 
expressed in new terms, indeed, and, 
above all, more pietistically. It was 
said of Lord Monboddo that his en- 
deavor was to keep his mind wild and 
his body robust. Tolstoi’s aim has 
been the same, and in persisting that 
civilized life is nothing but a theatre of 
debiliating vanities, he is engaged in 
keeping his mind as untamed as possi- 
ble, as “wild,” in fact, as that of a 
Tartar soothsayer. We shall have to 
return to one feature of his later propa- 
ganda, because it exhibits what has 
been from the outset a weakness in 
Tolstoi’'s imagination, but otherwise 
we need not allow it here to interfere 
with our contemplation of his genius. 
We turn from what he, so insistently, 
says about himself, to what, essen- 
tially, he is and will remain. 

None of us can fail to recall the ef- 
fect of a work which has been one of 
the most powerfully influential prod- 
ucts of literary criticism in the nine- 
teenth century. I mean of course, the 
“Roman Russe” of the Vicomte E. M. 
de Vogiié. The publication of that 
book, in 1886, was a revelation of the 
most blazing order. Up to that time 
very little was known or conjectured 
in Western Europe about the mysteri- 
ous soul of Russia. The labors of 
Ralston here, and of Leroy-Beaulieu 
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and Rambaud in France, had, indeed, 
given us an opportunity of knowing 
something, but there were few who 
had availed themselves of it. Tour- 
géniev was faintly appreciated; Meri- 
mée and Viardot had done good work 
in translation. It would be personal 
ingratitude if the present writer forgot 
to acknowledge what we all owed to 
Devély for his wonderful versions of 
Dostoievsky. But that which was 
known and seen was but dimly under- 
stood; it was not until the publication 
of M. de Vogtié’s marvellous mono- 
xraph that the whole theme took focus, 
and the Russian spirit, in its consistent 
literature, stood revealed to us. In 
such a rare book as “Le Roman 
Russe,” criticism rises to its highest 
function and becomes a creative art. 
In the first blush of revelation there 
is no doubt that the works of the Rus- 
sians were taken without discrimina- 
tion. Western readers were embar- 
rassed by the wealth of authors, and 
in reading each were apt to attribute 
to him alone the qualities which be- 
longed to his age and race. In Eng- 
land, Tourgéniev and, later, Tolstoi 
were chiefly studied, and it was not 
easy to tell what, of the fascinating 
novelty and beauty which they sup- 
plied, was proper to themselves. The 
“Russian sentiment” was intensely ad- 
mired, and presently it became discon- 
certing to discover it more amply and 
poignantly expressed by Dostoievsky 
than by either of his principal rivals. 
Certain tendencies followed by realistic 
observation were supposed to belong 
to one or other of these three writers, 
until they were found to exist also in 
the stories of Pisemski and of Gont- 
charof. All Russian novels seemed 
alike to eyes which had not become 
used to the vitreous and tenebrous at- 
mosphere in which the whole school of 
these novelists worked, and it took us 
some time to learn that the celebrated 
analysis of otchaianié was not the privi- 
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lege of Tolstoi or of Dostoievsky, but 
was a commonplace of the Russian 
temperament. 

In speaking broadly, therefore, of the 
literary genius of Tolstoi, it is now 
necessary not merely to differentiate 
his from the individual talents of other 
Russians, but also to discount the dis- 
advantage which comes from our hav- 
ing grown accustomed to the setting 
of his pictures. First of all, then, and 
without regard to any reserve as to mi- 
nor matters upon which it may ulti- 
mately be necessary to dwell, we have 
to emphasize the fact that among all 
the extraordinary intellects which Rus- 
sia has produced there are two, and 
perhaps not more than two, that are 
absolutely in the first class. These, 
of course, are Tolstoi and Dostoievsky. 
Without comparing these rivals too 
closely together, this at least has to be 
pointed out, that Tolstoi, in spite of all 
the wilful oddity of his later years, 
remains nearer to the European tradi- 
tion, and therefore is easier for West- 
ern minds to understand, than the co- 
lossal genius, “un homme vaste, vaste 
comme sa terre, terriblement enclin A 
tout ce qui est fantastique et désor- 
donné,” to whom we owe Crime and 
Punishment; and also that it is from 
Dostoievsky, not from Tolstoi, that 
what is most vigorous in subsequent 
Russian literature descends. It is 
difficult to believe that the books of 
Maxime Gorki and of this terrible new 
Leonide Andréieff, whose heartrending 
Sept Pendus has just appeared, owe 
anything in form or substance to Tol- 
stoi. They continue to analyze in its 
extremest .waywardness the painful 
morbid sensibility of the Russian na- 
tion, as it was first discovered by Dos- 
toievsky. Tolstoi, in spite of his great- 
ness, and in spite of the amazing ve- 
hemence of his personal character, 
stands alone as a literary force. 

Somebody has said that Tolstoi pos- 
sesses the spirit of an English chemist 
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in the body of a Hindoo Buddhist. 
This formula, which is as crude and 
incomplete as most formulas are, does 
at least point out the principal strength 
and the most besetting weakness of 
this extraordinary mind. It might be 
expressed less picturesquely, but more 
exactly, by saying that Tolstoi is un- 
surpassed so long as he obeys the laws 
which should regulate the historian, 
and goes wrong only when mysticism, 
or, in other words, contempt of evi- 
dence, breaks in upon him and obscures 
his vision. We come, then, to his 
principal merit, which follows imme- 
diately on what has just been pointed 
out. If criticism is right in declaring 
“solidity of specification” to be the 
supreme virtue of a novelist, we are 
not wrong in making this the first 
halting-ground from which to court an 
inspection of Tolstoi. He certainly 
takes the art of the novelist as seri- 
ously as it is possible to take it, and, 
like Balzac, he founds it on an un- 
wearying determination to place before 
the reader a series of exact state- 
ments. He is great among the greatest, 
precisely because no more strenuous 
effort was ever made by mortal man 
to represent the truth in a formal ex- 
position of particulars. 

It is surprising how rare this quality 
among eminent 
In its large sense, it has, per- 
haps, never been exhibited to the full 
except by Balzac, who owes to it his 
pre-eminence among all novelists. But 
it is also exhibited, of course, to a 
brilliant degree by Stendhal, Flaubert 
und Henry James, and by a large num- 
ber of lesser writers. It has, unhap- 
pily, never been characteristic of Eng- 
lish fiction. It is highly characteristic, 
and, indeed, forms the central feature, 
of the work of Tolstoi. His untiring 
watchfulness to catch and weigh the 
movements of mankind has given the 
author of War and Peace a right to be 
considered, in spite of his invention of 


is, even romance- 


writers. 
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incident, one of the most conscientious 
modern historians of the spirit of man. 
His method, when sentiment does not 
interfere to disturb it, is impeccable. 
He deals, by the aid of his superb re- 
sources of description, with the rela- 
tion of causes, the linked succession of 
facts, and the inevitability of events. 
He explains the laws of humanity to 
us by history, and history by manners. 
In the distribution of his subject 
Tolstoi is second only to Balzac, and 
second here only because he is less log- 
ical and of a spirit less completely un- 
der the control of impartiality. On 
one point, however, he seems to exceed 
even Balzac in his command of his ma- 
terial. It is the misfortune of almost 
every novelist that owing to the nar- 
rowness of the field in which he works, 
or to his own lack of protean sensitive- 
ness, the more vividly his characters 
are drawn, the more monotonous they 
are in their exhibition of temperament. 
The good man is not only always good, 
but he acts well, with the same kind 
of goodness, to all people and in all con- 
ditions. The shifty person is always 
shifty, the generous person is open- 
handed to everybody; while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the human being who is 
amiable, easy and unselfish in one set 
of conditions will not merely appear, 
but actually be, surly and mean in an- 
other. This pliability of human char- 
acter, which gives its “patina” to ex- 
perience, is beyond the reach of the 
ordinary skilful novelist, and to an ab- 
sence of the sense of it is owing the 
unreality of most novels. It is the 
glory of Tolstoi that he frequently 
seizes it. He seizes it, for instance, 
with extraordinary success in dealing 
with the characters of Nekhludov and 
Maslova in Resurrection; and, again, in 
that of Dologhow in War and Peace. 
Having this historical sense so sen- 
sitively developed, we are prepared to 
find Tolstoi smothered by the vast com- 
plication of his subject. But one of 
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the earliest reflections which we find 
ourselves making, as we review his im- 
aginative writings from first to last, is 
surprise at the command which he 
holds over his subject. In comparison 
with Balzac (and, indeed, at this 
juncture there is no escaping from 
the fact that there is no one but 
Balzac to compare him with), he 
has not quite the same passion for 
facts in themselves. He will dwell 
on facts even past the limit of our sa- 
tiety, but he can drag himself away 
from them. He is, indeed, some- 
thing more of an artist than Balzac, 
and it is just here, with this to il- 
luminate his creative sense and his pas- 
sion for exactitude, that he comes near- 
est to being the first novelist of the 
world. Unfortunately, as we shall 
presently see, his drawback is that he 
has not the impartiality even of Stend- 
haL__siIn his earlier nihilistic days, in 
his later pietistic ones, he has deliber- 
ately shut himself off from the very 
highest achievements by his didatic 
habit of mind. As long as he pa- 
tiently observes, there is no one above 
him, and perhaps no one equal to him. 
But from the opening chapter of The 
Cossacks to the final book of Resurrec- 
tion, he has never been able to resist a 
temptation to illogical satire. 

When this insidious fault does not in- 
vade his talent, what force, what scope, 
what authority he displays! Although 
so careful a reporter, he is never the 
slave of his detail; at any moment he 
can lift his huge wings and assume 
with confidence the flight of a creator. 
Indeed, it is precisely when he is most 
classic—always in a romantic sense, of 
course!—-that he is most successful; 
and it is when he pauses to take a wide 
view that we perceive how solid and 
how vivil is his broad conception of 
life. It is worth while to observe Tol- 
stoi’s method in description. He usu- 
ally begins with a scene, or scenes, 
which are labored, slow, and even in- 


coherent. His openings almost always 
drag, like Walter Scott's, and he affects 
none of the “snap-your-thread” sur- 
prises of the sensational story-teller. 
The opening book of War and Peace, 
which is in itself as long as a short 
novel, reveals the temper of the high 
society of St. Petersburg in the sum- 
mer of 1805, in a succession of scenes 
which are so humdrum as to be almost 
dul. The ingenuity of the conversa- 
tions which fill these pages does not 
seem at first to excuse their essential 
triviality. Pierre, who has tied a po- 
liceman on to the back of a bear-cub 
and thrown them both into the river, 
does not produce an encouraging effect 
on the reader, who is most attracted, 
perhaps, by the social agony of the 
destitute princess, Anna Mikhiiilovna. 

Here, then, is Tolstoi describing Rus- 
sian court society, adapting his imagi- 
nation to what he himself saw half a 
century later, when he came back from 
Sevastopol. But why is this neces- 
sary to a novel about war? What epic 
value has all this chatter round the 
samovar? We persevere with the com- 
plicated story, and the reason for 
everything becomes plain to us. The 
shadow of Bonaparte hangs over even 
these trivial scenes, as it does over 
the dismal marches and the vague hor- 
rible battles to come. All is needed 
for the final great effect. But this 
does not prevent a certain awkward- 
ness in starting; the giant bird, in pre- 
paring for his huge flight, being visibly 
embarrassed by the length of his wings. 
The encyclopeedic panorama of War 
und Peace is too familiar to all culti- 
vated readers to require praise, or even 
analysis, but it may be permitted to us 
to suggest that the publication of Mr. 
Hardy's Dynasts has given us a new 
point of view from which to regurd an 
experiment on this colossal scale. The 
solemn brevity, the rapid and regular 
transitions, of the English poet offer a 
fresh mode of escaping from the triv- 
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jality of inordinate detail. Without 
pursuing a comparison too far, it must 
be said that Tolstoi sows with the 
whole sack, while Mr. Hardy often ob- 
tains as thrilling and even as pano- 
ramic an effect with the scattering of a 
handful. 

No one had ever noted mental and 
nervous phenomena so delicately or so 
untiringly in the course of a historical 
romance as Tolstoi did in War and 
Peace, the final execution of which 
dates from 1870. But the eulogists of 
the Russian novelist must not forget 
that just forty years earlier a novel 
had appeared in France in which the 
psychological manner of Tolstoi was 
led up to in a very singular degree. It 
is not necessary to pretend that Le 
Rouge et le Noir is a work of so much 
sustained power or of so persistent a 
historic consistency as War and Peace, 
but we may safely conjecture that if 
Stendhal had never written, the course 
of Tolstoi’s talent would have been 
much hampered in the form of its ex- 
pression. In each of these amazing 
books the struggle of a nation against 
the dominating idea, or shadow, of Na- 
poleon, is the theme; in one case it is 
the reaction in France under Charles 
X., in the other it is the resistance of 
Russia under Alexander. The parallel 
between Le Rouge et le Noir and the 
Waterloo episode of La Chartreuse de 
Parme on the one hand, and the epic 
of Tolstoi on the other, must not be 
pushed too far, but in asserting the 
extraordinary psychological delicacy 
with which the Russian novelist de- 
picted Napoleonic history on a large 
scale, it must not be forgotten that 
Stendhal also had done wonderful 


things. 

Two different aims are always at 
work in the spirit of Tolstoi. He is 
eagerly interested in the broad lines of 
the picture, in the military masses, the 
social paroxysms, and at the same time 
each individual, easily lost to sight and 


thought in the huge upheaval, is ready 
at any moment to be brought into vio- 
lent illumination and scrutinized under 
the microscope. Tolstoi is sensitive, 
not merely to the movements of na- 
tions, but to the palpitations of solitary 
souls; and he loves to show the slender 
vigor of a personality, rising in instinc- 
tive rebellion against a giant tradition 
or a storm of national enthusiasm. He 
records what we instinctively certify to 
be the absolute truth about his in- 
vented characters at moments of crisis. 
Where a hundred instances of this are 
forthcoming, it is enough to mention 
one. Prince André, thrilled with the 
magic of the lustrous Napoleonic leg- 
end, longs for an opportunity of meet- 
ing the great man whom, even though 
the natural enemy of his race, he can- 
not but adore as a demi-god. At 
length he is wounded in battle, and ac- 
cident brings him for the first time 
face to face with his hero. The ordi- 
nary historical novelist would fill the 
mind and the mouth of André with a 
hundred fine sentiments, and would 
make him a rival of the dying trum- 
peter in De Quincey’s magnificent burst 
of visionary rhetoric. 

Is this Tolstoi’s method? By no 
means. Prince André’s brain, ex- 
hausted by hunger and loss of blood, 
slightly troubled by fever, refuses to 
respond to the young man’s appeal to 
it for a generous movement. The ver- 
itable Emperor, an apparition so longed 
for and vouchsafed at last, proceeds 
along the line of wounded prisoners, 
and approaches André in due turn. He 
stops, he speaks, sympathetically and 
kindly, to the young Russian officer. 
Now, if ever, is the occasion for a truly 
heroic scene in the most tumu!tuous of 
military romances. But no: 


Le prince André, les yeux fixés sur 
lui, gardait le silence. Tandis que, 
cing minutes auparavant, le blessé 
avait pu échanger quelques mots avec 
les soldats qui le transportaient, main- 
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tenant, les yeux fixés sur l’Empereur, 
il gardait le silence! .. . Qu’étaient en 
effet les intéréts, l’orgueil, la joie tri- 
omphante de Napoléon? qu’était le 
héros lui-méme, en comparaison de ce 
beau ciel, plein de justice et de bonté, 
que son Ame avait embrassé et com- 
pris? Tout lui semblait si misérable, 
si mesquin, si différent de ces pensées 
solennelles et sévéres qu’avaient fait 
naitre en lui l’epuisement de ses forces 
et l’attente de la mort! 

Les yeux fixés sur Napoléon, il pen- 
sait & l’insignifiance de la grandeur, a 
linsignifiance encore plus grande de 
la mort, dont le sens restait caché et 
impénétrable aux vivants. 


It would be difficult to point to a pas- 
sage of no greater length which illus- 
trates more completely than this the 
qualities which make the best works 
of Tolstoi unique in their inevitable im- 
pression of life. He has these mar- 
vellous trouvailles, when, in a moment, 
all the conventions of speech, all the 
hollow compulsions of thought, are 
forced to disappear and give way to 
essential truth in some one or other 
of its most thrilling presentments. It 
has been said that in Tolstoi’s novels 
there is no central figure; although 
even this is scarcely true. But in War 
and Peace he set himself a task, the 
seriousness and difficulty of which 
no labor of a novelist has ever ex- 
ceeded, namely, while devoting him- 
self to the close observation of personal 
character, to describe the material and 
moral forces which dominated the en- 
tire surface of a lengthy and compli- 
cated epoch. Accordingly, in such a 
scheme, there is a central figure, but it 
is not that of Napoleon or even of 
Koutouzof, though a species of moral 
grandeur alternately gives a certain 
centralization to each of these. What 
is really the “hero” of War and Peace 
is the idea of Russian national charac- 
ter, exhibited under the stress of vio- 
lent and perilous conditions. 

But in conducting this great theme 
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to its perfection, we see the genius of 
Tolstoi occupied in a subsidiary effort 
of a very unusual kind. Over this 
huge and incoherent landscape his im- 
agination passes like a military search- 
light. But it has frequently to pause, 
and wherever it rests for a moment il- 
lumination is instant and complete. It 
may fall on a group of soldiers playing 
ecards in a tent, on a drawing-room 
where Natacha is dancing for the fas- 
cination of Denissow, on a_ hillock 
guarded by a sleep-riddled hussar, on 
an emperor at the moment of conquest, 
—wherever it falls, the sense of reality, 
the vividness and genuineness of the 
phenomena, give us the shock which 
distinguishes the impact of truth from 
that of plausible make-believe. This 
is the secret of the almost blinding ef- 
fect which certain descriptions of the 
inner working of the minds of persons 
in distress give us in Tolstoi’s novels. 
It is the secret of the amazing vitality 
of The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, of Memo- 
ries of Sevastopol, of the early pages of 
Resurrection. 

Yssential traits of character are ob- 
served by Tolstoi with an accuracy 
and delicacy which are beyond all 
praise, with what the French would 
call an astonishing “virtuosité.” It is 
here, rather than in the arrangement 
and formation of his books, that his 
peculiar gifts as an artist are exhibited. 
His episodes are better constructed 
than his epics, and he has not the 
power to build up a balanced, harmo- 
nious book like Madame Bovary. It is 
not, indeed, with Flaubert that it seems 
natural to compare him, in spite of the 
passion for omniscience and for setting 
down the results of omniscience which 
so curiously affected both these great 
realists. It is rather with George 
Sand that it is interesting to compare 
Tolstoi, and the reader who resists the 
first impulse of surprise at the contact 
of these two figures will perhaps find 
an agreeable pastime in noting the re- 
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semblance between them. They are, 
in fact, remarkably alike, although, 
Heaven knows, in many things so un- 
like. Tolstoi, I conceive (how it 
handicaps a critic to be obliged to de- 
pend on a translation!) is not, in Rus- 
sian, so beautiful a writer as George 
Sand in French. He has not, surely 
cannot have, that dignity and round- 
ness, that serene full tide of melody, 
which make George Sand the first 
woman prose-writer of the world, 
without a rival within view. There 
must, moreover, always be the differ- 
ence which is natural between one 
who, like the author of Les Maitres Son- 
neurs, approaches the life of simplicity 
from the centre of civilization, and one 
who, like the author of The Kreutzer 
Sonuta, comes westward out of the 
frontiers of Asia, with his barbarous 
trappings still flung over his shoulders. 

Yet the likeness is, nevertheless, 
greater than the patent differences, and 
the recollection ef George Sand should 
be a help to us in defining the position 
of Tolstoi. Each of them, essentially 
and intellectually, is a peasant of 
genius; each of them, that is to say, re- 
gards life not from the aristocratic 
and sentimental, but from the rustic 
and positive point of view. Tolstoi, 
though certainly to a less degree than 
George Sand, was born a natural and 
not a sophisticated being; each of them 
has written, not as one who discovers 
or patronizes nature, but as one who 
has been intimately familiar with it 
from his or her earliest hours of con- 
sciousness. George Sand was remark- 
able, among the great writers of her 
time, for her extreme sensibility to the 
various forms of French imagination 
and sentiment. It is a like sensibility 
to all the manifestations of the Rus- 
sian temperament, without selection, 
without exaggeration, which distin- 
guishes Tolstoi from the other eminent 
Russian novelists who have painted 
Russian manners from aspects exclu- 


George 
Sand aspired, with pathetic intensity, 
after a new birth of society, and this 
has been Tolstoi’s constant preoccupa- 


sively or pointedly their own. 


tion. The two great writers are one 
in clinging to an obstinate assurance 
of the probity and charity of the 
peasant-class, that class with which 
they themselves have always been in 
closest sympathy. They are curiously 
similar in their method of treating 
landscape, which they seem hardly so 
much to describe to us, as to discover 
for us. George Sand opens a window, 
out of which we see the Creuse or the 
Indre winding through a fat landscape. 
So Tolstoi flings wide the shutters, and 
gray marsh-lands, lined with melan- 
choly birches, stretch before us further 
than the eye can reach. 

In the case of Tolstoi, the effect is 
sometimes gained by means which 
George Sand would have thought inar- 
tistic. The student of style will find 
much to interest him in the curious 
early story (1853) called La Coupe en 
Forét. The action begins in the early 
morning, before daybreak, in a camp of 
Russian soldiers on service in the Cau- 
casian woodlands. The awakening 
and the departure of the battalion are 
described with astonishing vividness, 
with that searchlight effect which has 
just been referred to. Every little 
sensation and emotion of each half- 
awakened ordinary soldier is noted 
with the air of a medical report. The 
only objection is that the reader wants 
to come to the story, of which, through 
pages and pages, no sort of indication 
is vouchsafed. For Tolstoi the details 
are sufficient in themselves, and it is 
true that when we have proceeded far 
enough, and look back, we also admit 
that those details were, there in the 
outset, just what we required. The 
danger is that the impatient reader, or 
even the reader not unduly impatient 
but desirous of sound entertainment, 
may give up the adventure before the 
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details settle into focus. ll the early 
war-tales of Tolstoii—most important 
as they are to the study of his genius, 
—have this peculiarity. They are 
studies of the intimate temper of the 
Russian soldier, removed a little from 
his native surroundings, and placed in 
an environment of danger. Some of 
these tales are extraordinary impro- 
visations, strings of minute notes of so 
heated, abrupt and unrelated a nature 
that they might be a series of feverish 
data jotted down on the spot by a sol- 
dier engaged with the others. To 
trace Tolstoi’s formula to its source, 
we must go back to the stories he 
wrote before and immediately after his 
service at Sevastopol in 1854-55. The 
strained and sensitive calm of Captain 
Touchine in War and Peace, or of 
Khlopov in L’Incursion, it is still be- 
yond the power of any of Tolstoi’s im- 
itators to analyze. Even Zola’s study 
of a common soldier under fire (in Les 
Quatre Journées de Jean Gourdon), exces- 
sively clever and even convincing as it 
is, has something mechanical and arti- 
ficial about it by the side of the impres- 
sions, sighed forth as it were involun- 
tarily, through the pages of La Coupe 
en Forét or Sevastopol. 

All Tolstoi’s stories are curiously 
loose in construction. He follows 
every impulse from without or from 
within, and the spirit carries him 
whithersoever it will. In the case of 
his two great romances, levity may re- 
eall the immortal judgment of Mr. 
Mantalini on the countesses and the 
dowager, and may admit that War 
and Peace has no outline at all, while 
Anna Karenina has a “demd” outline. 
Resurrection, so tense and brilliant in 
its opening, fades away in mere lan- 
guor and boredom. The briefer tales 


retain their elasticity of form just so 
long as, and no longer than, the author 
retains his intense interest in their con- 
tents, and refrains from sarcastic mor- 
Perhaps the best composed 


alizing. 
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of all Tolstoi’s stories is The Cossacks, 
a delicious example of his art, and one 
which is not among those which are 
most universally familiar. This is the 
best of the studies which Tolstoi has 
dedicated to life in the Caucasus in 
the middle of last century. At that 
time Caucasia was the manifest land 
of promise for unfortunate men of 
~every sort and condition. It was the 
home, not of lost causes, but of causes 
that were just ready to be discovered, 
fabulous adventures which were to 
lead directly to glory and to gold. 

The romantic revival of literature in 
Russian had been closely connected 
with the Caucasus. It was painted 
by travellers and by poets in marvel- 
lous colors, and a glamor hung over 
its semi-Asiatic race, whose very name 
was “linked with one virtue and a thou- 
sand crimes.” Pouchkine, writing at 
the very moment when Byron was 
pouring his melodious lament over Eu- 
rope, had given his giaours and’ his gip- 
sies a setting of Caucasian snows, and 
had presented them to splendid Musco- 
vites, dressed up as Childe Harold, to 
strut over “the burning sands of Col- 
chis.” The sentiment of Pouchkine 
was taken up with passion by Ler- 
montoy, in whose poems the ravines of 
the Caucasus seemed to run, not with 
melted s10w, but with eddies of glow- 
ing lava. A Russian critic has said 
that, under the pen of Lermontov, the 
landscape of Caucasias seems “to 
tremble with the breath of love.” The 
Caucasus now became, in the sphere 
of Russian literature, all and more than 
all that the Highlands had been in 
Scottish sentiment. Georgia was 
presented to the dwellers in the huge 
flats of Russia as the source of na- 
tional romance, as an elfin country, 
brooded over by the eternal snows of 
Kasbek, and torn by deep and impetu- 
ous rivers, along the banks of which, 
in exquisite attitudes and folded in be- 
witching national costumes, stood Cir- 
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ecassian damsels of matchless beauty, 
ready to fall into the arms of the first 
adventurous cornet of hussars. 

This ideal was roughly broken by 
Tolstoi in the studies of Caucasian life 
which he made during his long visit 
to the southern provinces. In 1851, 
after a ruinous season of gambling and 
carousing in St. Petersburg, he betook 
himself to the Caucasus, where hise 
brother was serving as an officer in 
the frontier army, and settled at the 
foot of the mountains in the little town 
of Pyatigorsk. It was difficult to live 
there in any other capacity than that 
of a soldier, and Tolstoi was soon 
drawn into the army, which was en- 
gaged, with Tiflis as its centre, in re- 
pressing the rage of the Circassian ban- 
dits. He remained here for about 
three years, and it was during this 
time that all his earliest, and perhaps 
his freshest, works were written. 
The outcome of his Caucasian life is 
seen in*many books, but there is one 
which provides us with a positive mir- 
ror of the young author’s surroundings, 
conditions and aspiration. No produc- 
tion of Tolstoi’s early period can be 
held to approach The Cossacks in its 
importance to the student of the au- 
thor’s intellectual character. 

There is little attempt at concealment. 
There is an almost hysterical analysis 
of the character of Olénine, who 
leuves Moscow after a whirl of selfish 
extravagance, precisely as Tolstoi left 
St. Petersburg in 1851. The approach 
to the mountains, the music of the riv- 
ers, the movement and force of the 
forests, are evidently noted with the 
freshness of the feverish exile who 
sees these cold wonders for the first 
time. The contrast between the so- 
cial agitation of society in a great Rus- 
sian city, and the extreme simplicity 
and power of savage life is as roman- 
tic in its essence as the Byronism of 
Pouchkine or Lermontov, but it is tem- 
pered by the sobriety of an eye fixed, 
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as Wordsworth said, upon the object. 
The student of Tolstoi’s later books 
will see a taint of illogicality already 
patent in The Cossacks, but so fresh is 
the whole tenor of the book that it 
seems no more than the touch of our 
inevitable old friend, “the romantic fal- 
lacy.” This fallacy is well avoided 
when the actual personages are de- 
picted, and these deserve the reader’s 
close attention. 

The native characters in The Cossacks 
are romantically colored, and yet they 
avoid the Byronic falsity which had 
up to that time affected all similar pic- 
tures. We have not superhuman he- 
roes of majestic mien, but interesting 
types of healthy barbarians. Very 
subtle, and perfectly novel, was Tol- 
stoi’s treatment of the principal Cau- 
casian figures of his scene, the magnifi- 
cent young man, Loukachka, and the 
no less splendid young woman, Mari- 
anka. They seem, at first, as though 
they were to be simple Byronic impos- 
sibilities, for so they appeared to the 
romance-blinded enthusiasm of Olénine. 
To depict the impenetrability of their 
savage minds, their lack of common 
ground with their Russian friend, the 
double disappointment which comes to 
him in attempting to win the actual, 
civilized friendship of Loukachka and 
then the love of Marianka, the distance 
at which these Caucasians ultimately 
leave stranded, on a reef of moral iso- 
lation, their ardent admirer and lover, 
all this demanded, in the condition of 
Russian sentiment regarding Circassia, 
an extreme independence of imagina- 
tion, and displayed, in the mode in 
which it was carried out, a talent of 
the most origina! order. All of Tol- 
stoi, all that is best and finest in his 
talent, is found wrapped up in em- 
bryo in the pages of The Cossacks. The 
marvellous scene at night in the church 
after the Easter service, that scene, so 
steeped in passion and in firmness of 
descriptive power, which is the jewel of 
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the early pages of Resurrection, is not 
more masterly than the episode of 
Loukachka’s_ killing the swimming 
Tchetcherze in the river under the il- 
lusive morning twilight in The Cossacks. 
The quality of luminous truth is the 
same, the same the solidity and audac- 
ity of presentation; each could only 
have been written by one man, and 
that the author of Anna Karenina. 
That a space of nearly half a century 
divides the dates of their composition 
is a mere accident of time. In spite 
of all the vicissitudes which had swept 
over his spirit, the Tolstoi of 1900 was 
essentially the Tolstoi who came to 
spiritual birth in the Caucasian moun- 
tains in 1851. 

The jocular view of life has never 
appealed to Tolstoi, and although hu- 
mor is not entirely absent from his 
works, it takes there no prominent or 
even effective place. The absence of 
humor accounts, perhaps, for a certain 
want of sympathy with the weaknesses 
of mankind which is the more accentu- 
ated because the author belongs to that 
race which is peculiarly prone to this 
species of complaisance. “Tout com- 
prendre ce serait tout pardonner,” is a 
proverb which seems to lose its savor 
when we apply it to Tolstoi who ap- 
pears to understand everything and 
yet to forgive nothing. It is strange 
that the novelist who, more than any 
other, has set himself to diagnose the 
conditions of the human machine, and 
on whom its smallest divergence from 
normality is never lost, should be as 
severe to frailty, or more severe, than 
the most rigid of the old idealist cen- 
sors. Tolstoi, although he knows the 
limitations of human power, requires 
from it more than any theoretical mor- 
alist has hitherto ventured to ask. 
This profound study of the heart has 
led him to benevolence and charity, 
in their active form, but to no patience, 
no indulgence, no sweetness of a blind 
indulgence. He claims from _ easy- 
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going human beings the full pound of 
flesh, a rude and inquisitoriai Shylock. 
Such a story as the Kreutzer Sonata 
might have been written in a cell of 
the Thebaid by an angry monk. 

The singular tendency for calumniat- 
ing certain grades or spheres of life. 
which Tolstoi has cultivated with more 
and more application, has injured the 
value of his imaginative work. We 
need hardly speak of the moral folk- 
tales which, about 1890, he had the 
foible of circulating. These now ap- 
pear with the story called Ivan the Fool 
amongst them, but this is a work of 
real merit, belonging to an earlier time. 
Such a tale as What Men Live By is 
characteristic of the later period when 
the greatest novelist of Russia volun- 
tarily sank to the level of a purveyor of 
Sunday-school prize-books, which ought 
to have been issued in cheap green 
and pink bindings, with plenty of tin- 
sel on the sides. But even in his se- 
rious and worthy writings there had al- 
ways been a tendency to preach, and 
often to scold, which had permanently 
lessened their literary value. On this 
matter it is proper to speak plainly. 
If our social nature is in such a parlous 
state that all our institutions need in- 
stant remodelling, if the body of man 
in all its natural instincts is a mere 
snare of the devil, if all pleasure leads 
direct to hell, if property is a menace 
and the structure of society a wicked- 
hess, let us be quickly and resolutely 
reformed. But in that case what we 
want is a Savonarola to burn al! the 
books and the pictures in a great holo- 
caust of the amenities of life. What 
we do not want is all this didactic bit- 
terness from a life-long writer of ro- 
mances. 

It is difficult to forgive Tolstoi for 
having so ungraciously repudiated the 
pleasures of the artist. This bitter- 
ness of Tolstoi in the contemplation of 
mankind long ago troubled the serenity 
and geniality of Tourguénief. It was, 
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no doubt, precisely the expressive sen- 
sibility of Tourguénief which led Tol- 
stoi to cultivate the sterner moods of 
reprehension so emphatically. Be- 
tween the author of Anna Karenina and 
the author of Recits d’un Chasseur there 
was always something of the conscious 
opposition that rose and fell in fluctu- 
ations, but never disappeared, between 
Ibsen and Bjérnson. Yet even in Tol- 
stoi’s earliest productions, even in the 
tales which appeared soon after 1850, 
under the influence of the pessimistic 
poet Nékrassov, the virulence of Tol- 
stoi’s prejudices is apparent, although 
it would have been a bold prophet who 
would have predicted that the author 
of Lucerne would extend his views of 
the sin of happiness so far as to ban- 
ish married love, patriotism, the sense 
of beauty, and religious devotion from 
his dismal and forbidding republic. 
Those who applaud the contradictions 
and assumptions of Tolstoi’s later 
works are to be excused only on the 
supposition that they have never taken 
the trouble to realize the misery which 
a general acceptance of his theories 
would entail on mankind. 

Tolstoi has obstinately prevented 
himself from enjoying, although, oddly 
enough, not from contemplating, the 
pleasure which comes to the artist 
from the study of the psychological ad- 
ventures of men and women, seen sim- 
ply, without anger or prejudice, as 
through a lens held over an ant-hill. 
It was this rapture for which Balzac 
lived; but Tolstoi, wonderful as he is, 
stands on a lower level than Balzac. 
He distinguishes himself, as we have 
seen, from the romanticists and ideal- 
ists by his passion for truth; but his 
danger, and the rock on which he 
strikes, is that he cannot, in his moral 
zeal, distinguish between facts as they 
are and facts as his sentiments demand 
that they should be. Tolstoi, through- 
out his writings, oscillates between two 
attitudes, that of pure observation and 


that of judicial, civil and moral respon- 
sibility. But it is no part of the novel- 
ist’s business to legislate or to admin- 
ister the law. His aim should be to 
show us how men act, think and feel, 
not how they ought to be judged for 
acting. The very notion of a realistic 
novelist who is not imperturbable is ri- 
diculous. 

Here we touch upon the radical 
weakness which, while perhaps helping 
to make the man Tolstoi an interesting, 
stimulating and even thrilling individ- 
uality, has sapped the wide tree of his 
literary reputation, and may in the end 
prove its ruin. He set out to observe 
mankind impartially, and yet he has 
not been able to resist the ethical ca- 
price which has led him into a thou- 
sand flagrant contradictions and illogi- 
eal conclusions. Nor is there any- 
thing very new in any of his theories, 
except the extravagance with which 
they are formulated. He goes back 
to 1750 and the Discours sur Vinégalité. 
His constant attack upon artificiality, 
refinement, fine words that take the 
place of brave deeds, the ascendancy 
of women, and his no less persistent of- 
fer, in exchange for all these, of the 
charm of an eventless rustic life, in 
the absence of all elaborate enjoyment, 
what is it but the old, old contention of 
Rousseau, to which no iota of argu- 
ment has been added. Tolstoi, posing 
as a Fabricius urging the degenerate 
Romans to burn their pictures and 
break their statues, what is this but 
the ancient paradox that art and sci- 
ence corrupt the soul? 

These violent iconoclasms are con- 
nected with the increasing tendency to 
weave a romantic idyll around the rus- 
tic poor. “O Sentiment, quel est le 
ceur de fer que tu n’as jamais 
touché?” says Rousseau, who is Tol- 
stoi’s direct master. The novels of 
the great Russian are full of instances 
of this sentimental illogicality. No 
more sustained example of Tolstoi’s un- 
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flinching art as a realist is to be found 
than the novel called The Death of Ivan 
Ilyitch, where the humiliating effects of 
conventionality upon the moral charac- 
ter of a commonplace man are ana- 
lyzed with terrible concentration and 
consistency. The skill with which the 
picture is built up, touch by touch, can 
hardly be overpraised, but the senti- 
mentality of the author forces itself 
forward in the introduction of Geras- 
sim, a sort of supernatural peasant, 
who moves like a spirit of light among 
these benighted bureaucrats. Life is 
nothing but a tissue of falsehoods in 
all cases except in that of Gerassim, 
who is truth, health and sympathy in- 
carnate, simply because he is a peas- 
ant. The solid cheerfulness of Ge- 
rassim is constantly brought into con- 
trast with the petulance of his master. 
But was he cheerful merely because he 
was a peasant, and would his bright 
color and elastic step have survived 
the onset of such a malady as that from 
which Ivan Llyitch was suffering? 
How Tolstoi will appear in the eyes 
of posterity it is, of course, impossible 
The Contemporary Review. 


tosay. But in the eyes of the contem- 
poraries of his old age he seems the 
author of one elaborate novel of con- 
summate merit, Anna Kerenina, in 
which he has rivalled the first psycho- 
logists of Europe; of two romances of 
excessive length, War and Peace and 
Resurrection, in which the most bril- 
liant qualities are found side by side 
with much that is tiresome, incoherent 
and abnormal; and of a large number 
of shorter stories in which the author 
oscillates between an artistic probity 
of the most admirable kind, and a de- 
plorable, didactic charlatanism. He 
has magnificent powers of description, 
a certain grandeur in the portraiture 
of life, a power over detail which has 
scarcely’ been rivalled, but his ideas of 
construction are primitive, and his ab- 
sence of logical consistency distressing. 
If we may hazard a prediction, there 
will be some pages of Tolstoi that will 
live for ever; but their effect will for 
some time be obscured by the circum- 
stance that in the mass of his works 
there is, in Landor’s phrase, “over- 
much to pare away.” 
Edmund Gosse. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL, 


By M. E. FRANcIs 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER I. 

The big farm was situated on the hill 
—the dwelling-house that is, for 
Hardy's land stretched up and down 
and round about almost as far as the 
eye could see. To say the truth, the 
hill was but a little hill, a scarcely dis- 
tinguishable mound in the midst of 
that fertile valley which lay between 
the downs and the river. The big 
farmhouse, then, with all its wealth of 
tiled-roof outhouse and _ clustering 
stack, crowned the hill-top, and the 
Little Farm—the little, old, gray, tum- 
ble-down house so seldom used nowa- 


days, so much in need of repair, so 
forlorn with its ancient smokeless 
chimney-stack and its shuttered win- 
dows—crouched in the hollow, a mere 
appendage to that supplementary bar- 
ton of Farmer Hardy’s, with its sur- 
rounding cowsheds and pigsties, in 
which the overflow stock from the 
prosperous premises above found ref- 
uge. Yet it was looking out on the 
lower barton that the noble tithe-barn 
stood, that wonderful relic of the past, 
with its time-worn brick walls, its 
mouldering oak floor, the great gran- 
ary in which the monks of old had 
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stored the offerings of the pious. In 
the barn proper Stephen Hardy’s prod- 
uce was stored now, but the granary 
above, being considered unsafe, har- 
bored only rats and mice, in greater or 
lesser numbers accordiag to the war 
waged upon them by such of Mrs. 
Hardy’s cats as chose to forsake the 
sociable comfort of the upper premises 
for the sporting opportunities provided 
by the lower. 

Mrs. Hardy was pouring out tea for 
her stepson one autumn afternoon in 
the comfortable parlor of Hardy’s-on- 
the-Hill. From time immemorial the 
place had been known by this name to 
distinguish it from the abodes of those 
other Hardys who dwelt in the vale, 
and in the neighboring small towns. In 
the like manner the head of the family 
was seldom spoken of as Farmer 
Hardy, or ever Stephen Hardy, but 
was invariably given his full title—- 
Hardy-on-the-Hill. 

Mrs. Hardy had been housekeeper to 
the last Hardy-on-the-Hill for many 
years before he married her, for some 
years, indeed, before he married 
Stephen’s mother. She had loved and 
mothered the first Mrs. Hardy to the 
best of her ability, and had kept things 
going then as she had kept them going 
before and after the reign—if reign it 
could be called—of that helpless little 
woman. The first Mrs. Hardy had 
been but “‘a nesh tewley poor body,” as 
the neighbors agreed, who, except in 
providing that stout old yeoman her 
husband with an heir, had in every 
way neglected her duties as mistress of 
the busy household. Rebecca had 
ruled and taken possession of her from 
the first, just as she ruled and took 
possession of old Hardy-on-the-Hill. 
Stephen, too, had been her property 
from the moment of his birth, her more 
particular property since his fifteenth 
year, when she had stepped into his 
mother’s vacant place. She took pos- 
session of him, I say, but she did not 
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rule him, for Stephen was not a man 
to be easily ruled. While he deferred 
to, and loved, the kindly, capable soul 
whom he continued to call Rebecca, 
making her feel herself in every way 
mistress of the house, he never for a 
moment forgot, or allowed her to for- 
get, that he was master. 

They presented a great contrast as 
they faced each other at the big round 
table. Rebecca, stout of form and 
ruddy of face, with bright blue eyes 
and hair that was still brown, though 
she was between fifty and sixty years 
of age. Stephen had dark hair and 
dark eyes, and the complexion of his 
handsome keen-featured face was sug- 
gestive of that strain of gipsy blood 
which was associated with his name. 
His figure was tall and well-knit, and 
he carried himself well. 

Mrs. Hardy, having attended to 
Stephen's wants, was about to settle 
down comfortably to her own tea when 
the sound of wheels without caused 
her to look up with an exclamation. 

“ld ‘low there’s a_ visitor!” she 
cried. “’Tis a strange thing, Stephen 
—we don’t see much company, Lord 
knows, but if ever folks do come, ’tis 
sure to be of a washin’ day, or a Sat- 
urday when we're a bit short-handed. 
Jessie’s gone to the town and Maggie's 
just changing her dress.” 

“I'll answer the door,” said Stephen, 
rising. 

“Go to the door yourself—why should 
you do that?’ cried Rebecca. “I did 
ought to go if anybody goes—but [’m 
such a sight. There, for once I didn't 
change my dress—bein’ Saturday and 
tea bein’ nigh upon a quarter of an 
hour late already. Still, I don’t like 
you to take the trouble.” 

She looked at him appealingly never- 
theless, and Stephen with a good-na- 
tured smile crossed the room and went 
out. 

A strident and particularly high- 
pitched voice soon heralded the ap- 
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proach of the visitor; at sound of it 
Rebecca laid down her knife and fork 
with an expression of dismay. 

. “It's Mrs. Turnworth,” she remarked, 
“of all people to come such a day as 
to-day!” 

She whisked off her apron 
spoke, and thrust it hastily under one 
of the cushions of the sturdy leather- 
covered sofa which formed part of the 
furniture of that homely, antiquated 
living room, but a patch on the front 
breadth of her dress caused her coun- 
tenance to assume a yet more dubious 
expression, and she was cogitating as 
to whether it might not be better, after 
all, to resume the discarded badge of 
honest drudgery, when the door opened 
and the lady in question entered, foi- 
lowed by Stephen. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Turn- 
worth, “still at tea! Why, it’s long 
past 6. How are you, Rebecca?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” responded 


as she 


Mrs. Hardy, who did not deem it 
necessary to offer the newcomer any 
special demonstrations of welcome. 


“Yes, we are rather later than usual-— 
we generally have tea at 6 
But Saturday is a busy day with us.” 

“So I see,” returned Mrs. Turnworth, 


o'clock. 


fixing ruthless eyes upon Rebecca's 
patched gown. “Six o'clock tea—<t’s 
your last meal, of course, but still I 


fancy you must get hungry before you 
go to bed.” 

“We'm early folks, you see,” re- 
sponded Rebecca, in her flurry lapsing 
into dialect, which was not often her 
custom when entertaining a_ visitor. 
“At least I be. I be ready for my bed 
about 9. Stephen, there, sits up longer, 
but he seldom cares for any supper.” 

“Well, go on with your tea now, any- 
how,” observed Mrs. Turnworth con- 
descendingly. “Don’t let me interrupt 


you. [I just looked in on a matter of 


business.” 
Stephen, who had been helping him- 
self to a supply of cold ham, re-seated 


himself calmly, and Rebecca, half-un- 
willingly, poured herself out a second 
cup of tea. 

“°Tis too late to offer you any, of 
course,” she remarked. “You'll have 
had tea, I'd ’low.” 

“Oh yes, some time ago. I’ve been 
to the Rectory. It was Mrs. Moreton 
—by-the-way, how wretchedly sickly 
she does look, poor soul; but what can 
you expect with such a wearing hus- 
band? His sermons are enough to 
throw anybody into melancholia—it 
was she who advised me to come here. 
The fact is, I am looking for a house 
for some cousins of mine, and I[ 
thought the Little Farm might do.” 

“Are they farmers, then?’ inquired 
Stephen quietly. 

Mrs. Turnworth flushed. 
she had dwelt in one of the best houses 
in the neighborhood for than 
twenty years and had put forward her 
claims to the respect and consideration 
of the entire community with unflag- 
ging energy and perseverance, it was 
now and then made patent to her that 
her position was even yet ill-assured. 
The county magnates occasionally In- 
vited her to their big parties, it is true, 
and she was careful to such 
society as was provided by the country 
town, and to include on her visiting 
list nobody of less importance than a 
doctor or a clergyman; nevertheless, 
she could not feel that she was mak- 
ing headway among those whom she 
was pleased to term her equals, while 
her obvious inferiors treated her with 
a cool lack of ceremony which at times 
verged on disrespect. In fact, no one 
knows better differentiate 
among his “gentry” than the Dorset 
rustic, who has as fine a taste for 
“quality” as the old-world Irishman. 

“Farmers!” ejaculated Mrs. Turn- 
worth, her already high-toned voice 
lifting itself another octave. “Farm- 
ers, Hardy! I tell you they are cousivs 
of mine.” 


Though 


more 
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“Oh,” said Stephen, in no way dis- 
concerted, “in that case they probably 
wouldn’t want any land. I only asked 
the question on that account. I 
couldn’t let them have any land.” 

“They wouldn’t want any,” returned 
the visitor, regaining her composure 
“Mr. Leslie, the father, is a broken- 
down Oxford don—he doesn’t know the 
difference between a turnip and a po- 
tato I should think—and, as there are 
only two daughters, there couldn't be 
any question of farming.” 

“But the little house would never do 
for them, though, would it?’ ex- 
claimed Rebecca. “Nobody has lived 
in it for over a year now, and it ’ud 
want a deal o’ settin’ to rights.” 

“It’s a wretched, tumbledown place, 
I know,” returned Mrs. Turnworth 
with gusto. “I have often said you 
ought to put it in order for your own 
sake, Hardy; it’s a disgrace to your 
premises. But as far as the Leslies 
are concerned it really doesn’t matter. 
They'd have to live in some miserable 
hole anyhow—they haven’t a penny- 
piece in the world.” 

“Then perhaps they wouldn’t suit 
me,” said Stephen, with one of his quiet 
smiles. 

“Of course I’m not speaking quite 
literally. They'd manage to pay your 
rent all right—you couldn’t in con- 
science charge very much for that 
ruin. They’re foolish, harmless sort of 
people. The old man would write and 
read all day and the girls could paint 
or garden. They’d keep the house 
aired, and you might as well have 
them living there as keep it empty.” 

“Be there no mother?’ inquired Re- 
becca. 

“No, she died, poor creature, when 
the youngest girl was four—rather a 
good thing, too, for I don’t think she 
and John Leslie understood each other 
in the least, and there might have been 
an enormous family—there always is, 
you know, when there’s no money—and 
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that would have complicated matters.” 

She laughed—her own peculiar, ill-na- 
tured laugh—while Rebecca eyed her 
solemnly over the top of her cup. She 
was old-fashioned enough to consider 
such a speech indelicate in the pres- 
ence of a young man, and, moreover, 
the heartlessness of it jarred upon her. 

“Poor thing,” she said at length, set- 
ting down her cup, “is it she who was 
your cousin or is it the gentleman?” 

“Mrs. Leslie was my cousin,” said 
Mrs. Turnworth rather stiffly. She 
thought it presumptuous of Rebecca to 
ask personal questions, though it never 
occurred to her that Mrs. Hardy might 
resent her own familiar her 
Christian name, or that the young 
yeoman, whom the wives of the Squire 
and the Rector were accustomed io 
“Mr.” with all ceremony, might con- 
sider it a liberty on her part to dis- 
with this prefix. “That has 
nothing to do with the question,” she 
continued; “the question is, will you 
let them the Little Farm at a reason- 
able rent?” 

“Meaning by reasonable a very low 
one,” intimated Stephen. 

“Well, it comes to that,” 
she; “but as you don’t want to live 
there yourself and it’s empty now, you 
must be the gainer in any case.” 

“T’ll think about it,”’ said Stephen. 

“Oh, but you must make up your 
mind at once one way or the other,” 
cried Mrs. Turnworth, the higher »%c- 
tave coming immediately into requisi- 
tion. “I’ve had a letter this morning 
from the girls—quite a desperate letter. 
Why they should expect me to find a 
house for them I can’t think, but they 
are the most helpless people in the 
world—and, of course, one can’t leave 
them quite stranded.” 

Thereupon, forgetting in her eager- 
ness all about the advisability of keep- 
ing people like the Hardys in their 
place, Mrs. Turnworth drew an envel- 
ope from her pocket and unfolded the 
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sheet it contained. It was a small 
sbeet much blotted, especially on the 
first page, and was evidently written 
by two different hands. 

“It’s a curious document,” said Mrs. 
Turnworth, “but really they do seem in 
an extraordinary plight, poor shiftless 
creatures that they are. You zan 
judge for yourselves from this.” 

Thereupon, assuming her pince-uez, 
she read out the missive:— 

“Dear Cousin Marian,—We 
dreadfully sorry to trouble you again. 
but we really do feel so bewildered and 
forlorn we don’t know what to do.’ 
“Bess—This is Bess, I see—spells for- 
lorn with an ‘e’ I perceive.” ‘We have 
to leave this house on Monday week, 
and haven’t the faintest notion 
where to go. A friend told me that 
living was cheap in Dorset, and so, as 
we are such grovelling beggars, Kitty 
and I think it would be a good thing to 
live there. Do try and find a home of 
some sort for us—any squalid hole will 
do—just any sort of house with a gar- 
den and a roof that won't let in the 
rain. Of course if there were a sun- 
dial we should love it—— ” 

“A sundial!” interpolated Rebecea 
with a gasp. 


are 


we 


“Yes, a sundial,” repeated Mrs. 
Turnworth, laughing in a way that 


was at once contemptuous and com- 
passionate. “Oh, this is a most char- 
acteristic letter—characteristic of the 
whole family’s attitude towards life. 
Any sort of squalid hole will do. It 
would be advisable to have a roof 
which would keep out the rain, but on 
the whole they would prefer a sundial. 
Bess seems to have exhausted hers»lf 
with this statement of her require- 
ments, for the letter has evidently lain 
by for a day or two before Kitty fin- 
ished it. This is what she says:— 

“‘T am so sorry to find that Bess 
never posted this letter—she imagined 
she had and was wondering why you 
did not answer, but I have just found 
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it in her blotter. Dear Cousin Marian, 
do try and help us. We don’t seem to 
have another friend in the world and 
certainly no relations. I don’t know 
whom to turn to. We have to leave 
this on Monday week, and I don’t think 
we ought to stay at Oxford. It would be 
so hard to live in a small way here. 
Father would go on ordering books and 
things, and we should not be able to 
pay for them. He doesn’t seem to 
know how much money we have left, 
but I am sure it is very little. If you 
would help us te find a house I should 
be so grateful. It would be nice to ve 
hear you, as we should not feel quite 
so forlorn.’ “Kitty has begun by 
spelling forlorn with an ‘e’ too,” re- 
marked the reader, “but at least she 
has had the goou sense to cross it out.” 
‘We can only pay very little rent, not 
more than fifteen or twenty pounds, I 
should think, but I suppose we could 
get a cottage for that. Bess and I saw 
a pretty one the other day—only a la- 
borer’s cottage, but it had honeysuckle 
all over the porch, and a sundial in 
the garden.’ “There’s the sundial 
again, you see.” 

“I’m afraid we haven't got such a 
thing,” said Mrs. Hardy regretfully. 
“Dear, to be sure, they do seem deso- 
late, poor young things.” 

“Desolate!”’ exclaimed Mrs, Turn- 
worth, settling herself back in her cor- 
per of the sofa, with the 
comfortable enjoyment with which she 
generally delivered her most censorious 
speeches. “What can you 
They’ve had the most absolutely idiotic 
bringing up that girls could possibly 
have. Never denied anything—sent to 
the most expensive schools—allowed to 
grow up in absolute ignorance of all it 
was essential for people in their posi- 
tion to know—and their father mean- 
while living on his capital. I fancy 
they musi be on the verge of bank- 
tuptey now.” 

Mrs. Hardy’s face fell. 


aspect of 


expect ? 


The word 
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had an ugly sound, and the thing it 
represented was to her mind a crime 
worthy to be ranked with theft and ar- 
sen. She looked questioningly at her 
stepson :— 

“T shouldn’t like anyone to go bank- 
rupt in our house,” she said. 

“Oh, they won’t do that,” responded 
Mrs. Turnworth, again repenting her 
of the with which her terribly 
ready tongue outran her discretion. “I 
was speaking—ah—in a@ general way. 
They have some money, my cousin's 
money, which is strictly tied up, so 
that Mr. Leslie can’t touch it. You'd 
better let them have the house, Hardy 
—you'll not regret it. Let them have 
it for a year anyhow—if the rent is not 
forthcoming at the end of that time 


ease 


they can march, and you can come 
down on me for it——” 
This postscript, though very unex- 


pected, was thoroughly characteristic 
of Mrs. Turnworth; she united in her 
own person a very curious mixture of 
qualities. She would now and then do 
a really good-natured thing in the 
harshest possible way; she would make 
a genuine sacrifice without in any 
manner altering her disapproving at- 
titude towards the recipient. 

“Shall we say fifteen pounds a 
year?” she persisted. “You oughtn't to 
ask any more, you know, and you 
wouldn't get it if you did. Fifteen 
pounds a year for house, orchard, and 
garden. And you'll mend up the place 
a bit and make it tolerable tidy?” 

“Very well,” said Stephen. 

“IT don’t know how it is,” remarked 
Rebecca when Stephen came back af- 
ter escorting the visitor to her carriage. 
“Mrs. Turnworth do never come to see 
us without I feel as if somebody had 
been scratching me. I hope she won't 
be popping in and out too often if she 
gets her cousins here. I don’t know 
why you gave in so quick, Stephen.” 

“IT don’t know either,” returned he. 

He was indeed puzzled, if truth be 
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told, and inclined to regret his com- 
placency. He was not a man who 
liked interference—above all, feminine 
interference. He had no wish what- 
ever to let the Little Farm, and fifteen 
pounds a year meant nothing to him. 
And yet he had given Mrs. Turnworth 
her own way, secured for himself ten- 
ants who were apparently most unde- 
sirable, and no doubt let himself in for 
a good deal of expense and possible an- 
noyance—Why? Perhaps because of 
the recurrence in that blotted letter of 
the misspelt word “forlorn.” 


CHAPTER II. 

It required a good deal of effort on 
the part of the new landlord and his 
stepmother, with, it must be owned, 
some assistance from Mrs, Turnworth, 
to render the Little Farm habitable for 
the incoming tenants. But as many 
hands were called into requisition, 
added to a sufficient quantity of real 
good will, the place was set in order 
with a celerity scarcely short of mirac- 
ulous. Windows were glazed, missing 
tiles replaced, a certain amount of pa- 
pering and white-washing was carried 
out, and big fires were lit in all the 
rooms so that the house was aired to 
Mrs. Hardy’s satisfaction. The flagged 
path before the door was cleared of en- 
croaching moss and grasses, the gate 
mended, a portion of the garden 
roughly dug over. 

Mrs. Turnworth superintended the 
unloading of the Leslies’ furniture-- 
which seemed to consist chiefly of 
books and carved oak—and engaged a 
reliable charwoman. 

On the day before the expected ar- 
rival, Stephen drove into the town and 
returned to the Little Farm with a 
rather heavy package. It was an old 
sundial. 

“Dear heart alive!’ ejaculated his 
stepmother, coming out of the house 
and finding him engaged in setting it 
up. “Where did ye pick up that?” 
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“Oh, I chanced on it in Sarum-street. 
It only cost a few shillings, but it’s a 
genuine old one. See the verse writ- 
ten here on the pedestal.” 

“Well, they'll make __ theirselyes 
happy with their sundial, I suppose,” 
said Rebecca, “but they don’t seem to 
give much thought to ordinary com- 
forts, I will say. They haven’t ordered 
a bit of coal, and they’ve wrote to Mrs. 
Turnworth to say none of the things 
are to be unpacked till they come.” 

“T suppose they like to arrange every- 
thing themselves,” said Stephen, deli- 
cately poising the dial. 

“It seems so, but they'll want beds to 
sleep in and chairs to sit on, I'd ‘low. 
Mrs. Turnworth sent a man down to 
put up the beds, but the parlor’s all lit- 
tered up with cases—there’s scarce 
standin’ room; and she thinks I'd bet- 
ter leave the linen chest alone. The 
very sheets won't be aired, my dear!” 

“Well, well, it can’t be helped. They 
know their own affairs best,” rejoined 
Stephen. 

“And there’s no talk of any provis- 
ions coming in,” resumed Mrs. Hardy. 
“'Tis to be hoped they'll arrive early 
enough to give their orders.” 

But when the luggage-piled cab toiled 
slowly up the iane which led to the 
Little Farm, it was already so dark 
that the figures of its occupants were 
indistinguishable. 

An hour or two later Mrs. Green, the 
charwoman engaged by Mrs. Turn- 
worth, came panting up to the house 
upon the hill. 

“Oh, if you please, m’m,” she cried 
breathlessly as Mrs. Hardy went out to 
her, “I took the liberty of comin’ up 
for to inquire if you'd be willin’ to 
oblige Miss Leslie with a few eatables 
tonight. The young ladies say they’ve 
brought a hamper with them, Dut 
they’re not sure which it is along 0° 
there bein’ so many boxes and cases 
about. I made so bold as to say I felt 
sure you'd have no objections to helpin’ 
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of ‘em to-night, and to-morrow we'll be 
able to get things a bit straight.” 

“Dear, to be sure!” exclaimed the 
sympathetic Mrs. Hardy, “what a state 
they must be in! But I felt certain 
they’d find everything terr’ble upset, 
travellin’ so late and all. What would 
they like, Mrs. Green? They’m wel- 
come to anything I’ve got.” 

Mrs. Green, who was a tall, angular 
person with a lantern-jawed saturnine 
countenance, sniffed as she replied:— 

“Well, Mrs. Hardy, it do seem a bit 
hard to make out what the young la- 
dies do want. One says one thing and 
the other another. The eldest 
told me to ax for some fresh eggs— 
‘there’s sure to be eggs at a farm,’ says 
she, ‘and I could make a omelet.’ ‘No, 
no,’ says the other, ‘let’s have some 
cold ham—they’re bound to have ham 
at a farm because there are so many 
pigs’—I feel a bit put out myself, Mrs. 
Hardy. I brought my dinner with me 
seein’ there was nothin’ in the house, 
but I did look to have a bit o’ supper 
found. I did agree for my meals wi’ 
Mrs. Turnworth.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said hos- 
pitable Rebecca. “There, they shall 
have ham and eggs, too, poor dears. 
Wait a bit—we'll get a basket and put 
in a few oddments of all sorts.” 

Presently Mrs. Green went stagger- 
ing down the hill laden with comforts 
for the newcomers. Ham, eggs, a loaf, 
tea and sugar, butter, even a little 
flour—Mrs. Green had mentioned the 
young ladies had said something alout 
flour—all these were stowed away in 
the basket which she carried in one 
hand, while the other clasped the han- 
dle of a large can of milk. 

Nevertheless Rebecca went to bed 
that night with her kindly heart still 
in some anxiety. 

“I know they'll never think o’ gettiu’ 
their sheets aired,” she said, as she 
crept in between her own lavender- 
scented ones. 


says 
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Early on the morrow she persuaded 
Stephen to accompany her on a visit to 
the Little Farm. 

“I do feel a bit bashful-like goin’ by 
myself,” she urged, “but I should like 
to know how they be a-gettin’ on, and 
maybe we could help them a bit. An’ 
*tis but the proper thing for you to pay 
your respects to them seein’ you're 
their landlord.” 

The little house was looking its best 
this golden October morning, the sun- 
light bringing out wonderful tints on 
the gray walls and the moss-grown 
tiles. The row of pollard lime trees, 
which stood like sentinels behind the 
undulating roof of the tithe-barn, car- 
ried their sparse foliage bravely; 
every leaf was aglow, every twig glit- 
tered, the shifting lights on the trunks 
danced and vanished and reappeared 
with dazzling rapidity, for there was a 
fresh breeze that morning and the 
branches were perpetually astir. The 
house door stood open, but there was 
no sign of life within. In the absence 
of a bell, Mrs. Hardy knocked several 
times upon the door panel, and on re- 
ceiving no answer ventured to walk in. 

“Bless me,” she exclaimed under her 
breath, “did a body ever see such a 
mess!” 

From the narrow passage they had a 
glimpse of a small room, which the 
Miss Leslies presumably intended to 
use as a sitting-room. A great pile of 
packing cases occupied the centre of 
the floor, on the top of which a dish 
containing the remnants of Mrs. 
Hardy’s cold ham, some cups and 
plates were insecurely balanced. One 
window was partially draped with a 
length of art muslin; which, having 
been unfolded, had apparently caught 
in somebody’s dress, and had wound 
itself round the legs of a table. A 
good deal of earth was scattered over 
the recently scrubbed floor, and a mass 
of it heaped up in the grate, in the 
midst of which a large bush of Mi- 


chaelmas daisies was embedded. The 
flowers and foliage were already be- 
ginning to droop, and the probability 
seemed slight of their continuing to he 
the ornament for which they were evi- 
dently intended. 

Stephen did not, however, share his 
step-mother’s horror; he laughed in- 
deed, and was looking about him with 
amusement, mingled with curiosity, 
when the door on the opposite side of 
the passage opened and Mrs. Turn- 
worth came out. 

She had left this door ajar, and 
through the aperture was visible the 
figure of a tall man standing irreso- 
lutely in the middle of the floor. His 
moustache and hair were white, but 
his face was unwrinkled and looked 
young, so young as almost to startle 
Mrs. Hardy, who, from Mrs. Turp- 
worth’s frequent allusions to “old 
John,” had imagined Mr. Leslie to be 
quite an elderly person. 

“Oh,” cried his relative, turning 
sharply as she beheld the other two, 
“here are the Hardys, John. I'd bet- 
ter introduce them—he is your land- 
lord, you know. This is Mr. Leslie, 
Hardy.” 

Stephen and his stepmother followed 
her into the apartment which was in 
future to be known as Mr. Leslie’s 
study. The whole place was littered 
with packing-cases and books, but a 
small fire burnt in the grate, and, as 
the Miss Leslies had not endeavored to 
carry out any special scheme of 
decoration in their father’s sanctum, 
its disorder was of a less appalling 
nature. 

After a nervous glance at the new- 
comers, Mr. Leslie, who had been 
standing with both hands in his pock- 
ets, took one of them out, gazed at it 
with gratified surprise, as though he 
had not been aware of possessing so 
valuable an appendage, and then, ap- 
parently finding himself unable to en- 
trust it even for a moment to the 
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keeping of another, restored it to his 
pocket again. 

“They'll expect to shake hands,” said 
Mrs. Turnworth in a warning whisper. 

With a pained and protesting look 
the scholar once more produced the 
precious member, extended it limpiy 
and reluctantly to each of the visitors, 
and once more stowed it away in 
safety. 

After a moment’s pause he glanced 
hurriedly round him. 

“Won't you—won’t you sit down?” 

“There aren’t any chairs,” interpo- 
lated Mrs, Turnworth with a laugh. 

“That’s true,” responded Mr. Leslie, 
looking about him again, but this time 
with an expression of relief, ‘there 
aren’t any chairs, so of course, you 
can’t sit down.” 

“I hope,” said Mrs. Hardy timidly, 
“that you and the young ladies will 
soon settle down, sir, and begin to feel 
comfortable.” 

“Comfortable!” ejaculated Mrs. Turn- 
worth in her highest treble. “It looks 
like it—doesn’t it?” 

Her cousin glanced at her reproach- 
fully. 

“I’m unpacking my books,” he said. 
“IT have no doubt that before long I 
shall be quite comfortable here. It’s 
quiet, and I am not likely to be dis- 
turbed. That’s all I ask.” 

“You must not let us take up any 
more of your time,” said Stephen. “I 
only called to ask if there was any- 
thing we could do for you.” 

Mrs. Turnworth laughed again with 
her usual zest. 

“It certainly looks as if a good many 
things might want doing,” she 
marked. 

Mr, Leslie, who had inclined his head 
in answer to Stephen’s speech, turned 
towards his cousin with a helpless in- 
quiring look, fidgeted from one foot to 
the other, and then suffered his eyes 
to stray to the heap of books nearest 
to him. 


re- 


“You are longing to get rid of us, I 
see,” cried Mrs. Turnworth. “Come— 
shall we look for the girls?” (This to 
Mrs. Hardy.) “They must be some- 
where about the place, though, so far, 
I have not discovered them.” 

Mr. Leslie made a faint-hearted at- 
tempt to produce that valuable hand 
again, but failed in the endeavor, aud 
contented himself with once more in- 
clining his head. He found himself, 
however, quite able to step briskly 
towards the door and to close it with 
alacrity after the departure of his 
guests. 

“I don’t think the gentleman was so 
very well pleased to see us,”’ remarked 
Rebecca in a low voice, and with a 
somewhat injured air, to Stephen. 

Mrs. Turnworth caught the words. 

“That's only John Leslie’s way,” she 
cried. “He’s the most extraordinary 
creature. I’ve seen him dodge round a 
lamp-post to avoid his best friend, 
and he would walk a mile to get 
out of taking off his hat to a lady. 
He wasn’t a bit pleased to see me 
either.” 

By this time they had arrived at the 
kitchen, where, however, nobody was 
to be found but Mrs, Green, who was 
kneeling on the tiled floor, dust-pan in 
hand, sweeping up some flour. There 
was a good deal of flour scattered over 
the table, too, in the midst of which a 
hard, squat little slab of dough was ly- 
ing. Mrs. Green rose from her knees 
with an aggrieved expression. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what's be- 
come of the young ladies,” she returned 
in answer to Mrs. Turnworth’s query. 
“I haven’t seen Miss Leslie all the 
morning. Miss Bess was here an hour 
ago—she was a-makin’ that there 
pastry”—glancing with a dubious air 
at the dough—‘‘an’ now she be gone to 
look for apples. They be a’goin’ to 
have a’ apple-tart for lunch, an’ nothin’ 
else as [ can see.” 

“Dear, to be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. 
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Hardy, “haven't they found the hamper 
yet, poor young things?” 

“Oh, e-es, mum, they began 
packin’ before breakfast, but they got 
tired long before the job was done. 
Miss Leslie found a tinned tongue, and 
she said that ’ud be enough—I was 
never in such a place in my life, Mrs. 
Turnworth!” exclaimed Mrs. Green, 
suddenly exchanging the coldly de- 
tached tone with which she had begun 
her narrative for one of unconcealed 
fury. “The whole house be in such a 
mess as no Christian body ever see’d, 
an’ they don’t seem to wish for to 
make it no better. There’s not a bit o’ 
food as is worth namin’ in the house. 
I couldn’t sit down to a tinned tongue 
for my dinner not if I was starvin’, an’ 
there’s not so much as a tater to be 
had. When I ax Miss Leslie if I 
hadn’t better go into the town and get 
a few things as the tradesman hadn't 
come for arders, she says, ‘It'll be time 
enough by-and-by.’ [ can’t stand if 
much longer, Mrs. Turnworth, muio.” 

Before even the quick-tongued lady 
in question had time to reply, the dis- 
mayed little assemblage in the kitchen 
was startled by the tempestuous ar- 
rival of the youngest Miss Leslie. 

The youngest Miss Leslie looked 
very young indeed, being small for her 
seventeen years, and, moreover, being 
enveloped in a long blue pinafore. She 
had a little impudent, elfish face, ex- 
tremely pretty withal, with its small 
features and pink and white complex- 
ion. Her hair, of which she possessed 
an immense quantity, was of a red- 
gold, more red than golden it must be 
owned, and her eyes were of a curious 


un- 


indeterminate hue, now blue, now 
green—occasionally almost yellow, 
but that was’ generally in_ the 


early morning on wet days when Bess 
omitted to darken her auburn lashes. 

“Oh, Mrs. Green,” she cried, as she 
I'm not late. I 


dashed in, “I hope 


haven't found any apples, but I’ve lost 


my heart to two of the darlingest kit- 
tens! Oh, is that you, Cousin Marian? 
How good of you to come so early.” 

“I thought I had better come and see 
how you are getting on,” returned that 
lady, visibly unbending as Bess hugged 
her with a warmth which rather as- 
tonished Rebecca. “Mrs. Hardy has 
had the same idea,’ resumed Mrs. 
Turnworth, “and Mr. Hardy, your 
landlord, has also come to see if he can 
make himself useful.” 

Bess, who did not appear to sha.e 
her father’s caution with regard to 
shaking hands, extended hers with a 
frank ease to each in turn, aad thanked 
all three visitors very prettily for com- 
ing. 

“We are getting on splendidly,” she 
announced. “It’s a heavenly, heavenly 
place, and I never saw such engaging 
kittens!” 

“You are not going to have kittens 
for lunch, I presume?” said Mrs. Turn- 
worth, regaining her customary sharp- 


hess; “and according to Mrs. Green, 
there is nothing else.” 
“Why, there’s the tinned tongue, 


Mrs. Green,” said Bess, “and I’ve had 
such an idea. [ couldn’t find any ap- 
ples, but I came upon a whole lot of 
potatoes, all hidden away under earth 
and straw. Two great lines of them, 
yards long. So we'll have a potato pie 
instead of an apple-tart. That will be 
much better and more nourishing.” 

Mrs. Hardy cast a questioning glance 
towards Stephen. They were his pota- 
toes, but the young lady had evidently 
helped herself to them without any 
thought that she was committing petty 
larceny. Stephen, however, only 
smiled in reply. 

But Mrs. Turnworth was not so reti- 
cent:— 

“My dear child!” she cried, with a 
delighted cackle. “You can’t help 
yourself to potatoes promiscuously, 
even if you do come to the country. 
Those are Hardy’s potatoes, of course, 
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and—” turning towards the hearth, on 
which a fire built entirely of brush- 
wood was blazing and crackling—“l 
should think those are Hardy’s fagots, 
too.” 

“Are they, Mrs. Green?’ inquired 
Bess, turning towards her innocently. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, miss. Miss 
Leslie told me there was plenty of 
wood in the yard when I asked her 
what I was to make the fire of.” 

“They are your fagots, Hardy, aren't 
they?” persisted Mrs. Turnworth. 

As a matter of fact, they were rather 
choice fagots, which Stephen had sct 
on one side to serve as pea-sticks, but 
seeing the growing distress on Bess’s 
face he came gallantly to the rescue. 

“There is always a lot of wood lying 
about a place like this,” he said. “Ill 
have some proper logs sent in, though. 
I get the men to saw them up on wet 
days.” 

“I’m sure my cousins don’t expect 
you to find them in fuel as well as in 
house-room for fifteen pounds a year,” 
Mrs. Turnworth was beginning, when, 
with a soft flutter of draperies, another 
flying figure advanced into their 
midst. 

Kitty Leslie, Kitty, bareheaded and 
clothed in a pinafore like her sister, but 
taller, gentler, more sedate for all her 
rapidity of movement. Kitty was two 
years older and infinitely wiser than 
Bess—at least, so she imagined. Her 
face was paler, her eyes more blue, and 
her hair dark. It had in certain lights 
some ruddy tints, but in general it was 
of a rich brown, very light and cloudy 
in texture. 

“IT saw your umbrella in the hall, 
Cousin Marian,” she cried breathlessly. 
“T recognized the squirrel on top. You 
are kind to come and see us so soon.” 

“It’s about time somebody looked af- 
ter you,” responded Mrs. Turnworth 
with an acid smile. “You seem pretty 


well at sixes and sevens—and besides 
that, you are plundering Mr. Hardy in 
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the most barefaced way. This is 
Stephen Hardy, your landlord, by the 
way, and that’s his stepmother, Mrs. 
Hardy.” 

In response to this gracious introduc- 
tion Kitty turned from one to the other 
with a pretty deprecating smile. 

“I’m so sorry if we’ve been plunder- 
ing you,” she said. “I didn’t know.” 

“I'm sure you're heartily welcome, 
my dear,” cried Mrs. Hardy cordially. 
“There, it bain’t worth while to make 
a fuss about a few oddments same us 
*taters and fagots. As Stephen do say, 
there’s a lot of wood about a place like 
this, an’ ‘tis better for the men to be 
cuttin’ of it up on a wet day nor to be 
wastin’ their time.” 

“[ didn’t understand,” explained 
Kitty, bending her limpid, appealing 
gaze upon the speaker. ‘When I saw 
the wood lying there—I thought—I 
imagined somehow——” 

“Kitty and I don’t know anythiug 
about the country,” explained Bess, 
shaking her head. “We imagined some- 
how that there always was wood and 
that sort of thing lying about.” 

“So it seems,” chimed in Mrs. Turn- 
worth. “The potatoes are stored away 
so that you may help yourselves, und 
eggs are to be had for the picking up. 
Perhaps you'll find mutton chops hang- 
ing on trees and chickens dangling 
from the hedge if you look for them.” 

“I did take some potatoes, you know, 
Kitty,” said Bess, turning with a 
guilty look to her sister. “I found 
them just outside our yard, and I 
thought they were ours. We have got 
a garden, you know,” wheeling towards 
Mrs. Turnworth again with an explan- 
atory air. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Kitty—“such a gar- 
den too! It’s lovely even now, though 
there are only Michaelmas daisies and 
anemones in it. But it lies so prettily. 
You ought to go and see it, Bess; it 
slopes up, up to the most delicious old 
brick wall, with little mosses and ferns 
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growing all over it, and oh, Bess—there 
is a sundial!’ 

“A sundial!” exclaimed Bess. And 
then the two ridiculous, babyish creat- 
ures caught hold of each other's hands 
and fairly danced for joy. 

“Really!” ejaculated their 
“one would imagine you were still in 
the nursery. But how comes there to 
be a sundial in the garden, Hardy? I 
thought you told me you didn’t possess 
such a thing.” 

“Oh, I—I found one,” said Stephen, 
looking so conscious that the girls 
turned towards him simultaneously. 

“I believe you got it on purpose for 
us,” cried Bess. 

And Kitty said, less impetuously per- 
haps, but with real gratitude:— 

“We are very, very much obliged.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” responded 
Stephen, somewhat awkwardly, “I 
picked it up for a few shillings.” 

A pause ensued, broken at length by 


cousin, 


Mrs. Green:— 

“If you please, Miss, we haven't set- 
tled yet what’s to be for luncheon. Be 
1 to use these potatoes?” 

“Oh, no,” cried Kitty, with a start. 
*“*At turning to Mrs. Hardy, 
“unless you would let us—let us—” 
for them” about 

her courage failed her, and 


least—’ 


“Pay she was to 
add, but 
she tried to indicate her meaning by a 
deprecating and suggestive smile. 
“Lard, no, my dear,” returned Mrs. 
Hardy, laughing, “we don’t want ho 
for that handful—do 
But it mid be better another 


you 


payment us, 
Stephen? 
time if ye just 
was wantin’ ’em.” 

“Oh, of course,’ 
gether, “we are not going 


mentioned when 
*-eried the sisters to- 
to rob you 
uny more.” 

“It was quite a mistake this time,” 
added Bess. 

Rebecea, 
hand of each. 
robbery, my dears—I was only thinking 
the frosties mid get at the rest of the 


laughing again, caught a 


“'Tis no such thing as 
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*taters if you took ‘em for yourselves, 
but I’m sure you’m kindly welcome.” 

Mrs, mutely 
the evacuation of her premises, by set- 
ting to work with sniffs and 
somewhat aggressive clearings of the 
throat to peel the potatoes. 

Kitty, turning to her guests with a 
little hospitable air, suggested an ad- 
journment to the sitting room. 

“Sitting room!” echoed Mrs. Turn- 
worth, “the word is hardly appropriate 
for I don’t know where you expect any- 


Green now suggested 


many 


one to sit.” 

When they reached the door Kitty 
cast a dismayed glance round. 

“I am so sorry,” she said penitently, 
“we meant to make it quite tidy before 
I just ran out to get 
and then I so fell 


any one came. 
some more flowers, 


in love with the garden I’ve been ram- 


bling about it and forgetting every- 
thing else. Isn't it dreadful of me?— 
Oh, Bess, what a mess you've made 
here!" 

“Yes,” said Bess, “I know. But don't 


decorations lovely, 


At least they will be 


you think our 
Cousin Marian? 
when they're done.” 

“No doubt,” returned 
dressed, with a sardonic 
allow to suggest that 
with sense would have begun by put- 
ting down the carpet and unpacking 
the furniture.” 

“You've started at the wrong end, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Hardy, tapping Bess 


the lady ad- 
laugh, 


any 


“but 


me person 


on the shoulder. 

Both sisters laughed. 

“I’m afraid 
that,” said Witty. 

“Ah, but don’t 
one from being 
bess, turning her little red head pen- 
side, and peeping out of 
her eye at Stephen, who 
looking 


we're always doing 
think it saves 
said 


you 
commonplace?” 


sively on one 
the corner of 
in amused silence, 
much too big and too massive for the 
untidy little with its feminine 


fripperies. “I’m sure you disapprove 


stood by 


room 
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of us dreadfully, Mr. Hardy,” she cried 
suddenly. 

Stephen merely smiled; he did not 
This was a expe- 
rience for him, and he appreciated it. 
The girls were so pretty; their babble 
was childish, it was true, but quaint 
for all that, and delivered in the softest 
little voices, interrupted now and then 
by trills of laughter, very sweet and 
low, unlike any laughter he had ever 
heard. It certainly was most unlike 
the laughter \.:th which Mrs. Turn- 
worth greeted Bess’s last sally. 

“Saves you from being commonplace, 
does it? Well, it saves you from havy- 
ing any common sense, if that’s what 
you mean. Now listen, girls, we must 
introduce order into this I'm 
going to drive round to the different 
tradespeople and tell them to come up 
at once for orders, and you must give 
up dreaming about Michaelmas daisies 
and mossy walls and think about 
bread, meat, and groceries. I'll send 
two men down to unpack your furni- 


disapprove. new 


chaos. 


ture, and when I come to-morrow I 
expect to find everything tolerably 
The Times. 
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straight, and then you and J, Kitty, 
will look into financial matters and see 
how you ought to portion out your in- 
come. Your father is a perfect baby, 
and neither of you are much better. 
Somebody must look into things. How 
did you manage at Oxford?” 

“We didn’t manage at all,” said Bess 
naively. 

“Of course, we were at school most 
of the time,” explained Kitty; “we had 
a housekeeper.” 

“Well, it's time you began to learn 
how to keep house for yourselves,” 
said Mrs. Turnworth. “I'll help you.” 

“And if I can be of any use,” put in 
Rebecca, “I’m sure I'll be only 
glad. There, you could just pop across 
to me, my dears, whenever you find 
yourselves a bit short of anything or 
in any kind of difficulty, and I'll do my 
best to help ye.” 

The girls received both offers of as- 
sistance with much gratitude, accept- 
ing Mrs. 
owned, with a somewhat chastened air, 
but surreptitiously squeezing Rebecca's 
hands. 


too 


Turnworth’s, it must be 


(To be continued.) 
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I’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve 
done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a 
span; 
I care not now to tarry for the corn or 
for the oil, 
Or the wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man. 
For good undone and gifts misspent 
and resolutions vain, 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble. 
I know—- 
I should live the same life over, if I 
had to live again. 


This 


Three of the Field Marshals who are 
now most deservedly at the head of 
the British Army have written their 
telling of 


reminiscences, the great 


events in which they have played a dis- 
tinguished part and of the many ad- 
ventures which they have met and in- 
dividuals whom they encoun- 
tered in their several careers It may 
be permitted therefore to an old sol- 
dier of a humbler rank to 
few pages of the Cornhill in 
cling the small beer of 
life. 

“The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” and the incidents of a 
long bygone time, however little im- 
portant in themselves, may give some 
amusement to old fellows like the 
writer, and possibly even to the present 
generation, who are fortunate in know- 


have 


occupy a 
chroni- 


his military 
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ing that the vast possibilities of the 
future are all their own. 

Before going any further, I must 
here acknowledge a very useful “leg- 
up” which was indirectly given to me 
by the Cornhill on my entrance into 
the Service. Even in 1860 a lengthy 
examination had to be passed before a 
commission could be purchased, and 
every day for a week I was seated at 
Burlington House, grappling with 
Latin, history, mathematics, fortifica- 
tion, arithmetic, French, and other sub- 
jects in which qualifying marks could 
be gained. I never had any doubt of 
passing the examination, but I wanted 
to pass extra well, for certain advan- 
tages were thereby to be secured. My 
French was not my strongest point, 
and I thought it worth while to rub it 
up with a tutor before presenting my- 
self for the ordeal, Naturally, the 
first thing the tutor did was to tell me 
to translate some English into French, 
and he produced a book of exercises, 
one of which he wanted me to tackle. 
Fresh from college, I loathed conven- 
tional text-books, and suggested that I 
would rather translate a page from the 
“Four Georges,’ a notable feature in 
the Cornhill, then in its gorgeous youth. 
My tutor agreed, and my translation 
was duly criticized and corrected. The 
examination was three or four days 
later, and my satisfaction may be con- 
ceived when I found that very passage 
from the Cornhill figuring in my exam- 
ination paper. Full marks were mine in 
French at any rate, and, with their aid, 
my place on the list of successful can- 
didates was much more than respecta- 
ble. I have ever since looked upon the 
orange jacket as a porte-bonheur. 

I shall say nothing of my early days 
as a cavalry subaltern. I spent several 
years as instructor of musketry and 
adjutant, but the daily routine of regi- 
mental work, though serious enough, 
did not present any incidents worth 
I came little in con- 


recording here. 


tact with the senior officers of the Serv- 
ice, and can only remember the an- 
nual inspections by the Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Cavalry. General Lawrenson 
was a real type of an English cavalry 
officer, and to us subalterns an object 
of profound admiration. He had at his 
fingers’ ends every detail of duty as it 
was then understood, and was unap- 
proachable in his knowledge of inte- 
rior economy. But what appealed to 
us perhaps more than any other of his 
accomplishments was his superlative 
horsemanship. As Whyte-Melville said 
in his “Riding Recollections,” “Law- 
renson combined the strength and free- 
dom of the hunting-field with the sci- 
entific exercise of hands and limbs as 
taught in the haute école.” And the 
gallant regiment to which I belonged 
quite appreciated one method of secur- 
ing that we should always have a sat- 
isfactory inspection. When the Gen- 
eral had to be mounted, it was always 
arranged that he should be provided 
with the best-looking horse that our 
stables could produce, and particularly 
one that took a bit of riding. We thus 
secured that his mind should be so 
pleasantly occupied that he did not 
pay too close attention to any of our 
shortcomings on parade. He gained 
all our hearts at one inspection in the 
beginning of the hunting season. 
Everything of importance had been 
done, we hoped, to his satisfaction, and 
nothing was left but for him to in- 
spect the equitation of the officers in 
riding-school on the following morning. 
He finished his official work at once, 
however, making us a little speech: 
“Gentlemen, I am quite satisfied with 
ail I have seen. I believe that the 
hounds meet near here to-morrow, and 
I propose to judge of your riding by 
seeing you out hunting.” Needless to 
say, every officer, from the Colonel to 
the junior cornet, was in the field the 
next day, ready to ride for all he was 
worth. 
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In those days, one of the pleasantest 
episodes of the year was the annual 
change of quarters, when we marched 
by squadrons through England. We 
saw the fairest of lands to the utmost 
advantage “all in the blue unclouded 
weather,” moving by “hostel, hall, and 
grange; by bridge and ford, by park 
and pale,” and we had our nightly bil- 
lets in comfortable, old-fashioned inns, 
where we were the objects of much 
regard to matrons and maids, who sel- 
dom had a chance of seeing the uni- 
forms of Queen Victoria’s cavalry. 
And when the route took us past some 
stately country house, how often were 
we waylaid by the proprietor, particu- 
larly if he was an old soldier, who pro- 
vided liberal and substantial refresh- 
ments for the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, and offered the most cor- 
dial hospitality to the officers. What 
good times those were! 

It must be acknowledged that in 
those old days, a piping time of peace, 
though the few and simple duties of a 
soldier were conscientiously enough 
performed, many officers took little 
thought for the more serious responsi- 
bilities of their profession, and indeed 
there was but small pressure to make 
them do so. Any one who had stepped 
but a short way beyond the teaching 
of the drill-book had, however, the en- 
couragement of being considered a use- 
ful man, and was often employed on 
extra-regimental duties, bringing him 
in contact with generals and Staff offi- 
cers who had seen war and knew some- 
thing of military duties beyond the 
mere routine of a barrack-yard. How 
many generals I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of meeting, and what good, kind 
fellows most of them were! They 
had their little eccentricities and man- 
nerisms, however, which were often 
sources of amusement to their irrev- 
erent subordinates. The forms of 
speech so well known in Flanders still 
rolled fluently from the tongues of 


some of them in moments of excite- 
ment, and one cavalry General in par- 
ticular was distinguished by the free- 
dom of his language. His division was 
marching past on a certain occasion, 
and something went wrong, which eli- 
cited some rather lurid remarks. His 
wife, a most formidable dame, was 
riding on the drill-ground, looking on 
at the show, and heard the double- 
shotted sentences. She had evidently 
been trying to break her gallant hus- 
band of his bad habit, and now, for- 
getful of the dignity of a General on 
parade, she rode up to him, surrounded 
as he was by his Staff, and, wagging 
her finger, said with reproachful em- 
phasis “Frank—that word again! 
Frank—that word again!” We all 
tried to look unconscious, but it was a 
sore effort. 

I always regretted that I never was 
on very confidential terms with this 
General, for I should have liked well 
to hear the inner history of the regi- 
ment in which he served in India not 
many years earlier. In the disused 
churchyard of the station where it had 
been quartered there are several tombs 
of officers of the —th (I have seen them 
myself) on which it is recorded that 
the officers died of fever. It was gen- 
erally believed, however, that this 
meant that they had been killed in 
duels. The custom of duelling died 
hard, and a duel was still thought of 
as a possible dernier ressort in my early 
soldiering days. I remember two hos- 
tile meetings to have taken place in the 
*sixties between men whom I knew, 
fortunately without any serious results; 
but it was rumored that other meet- 
ings not so harmless had occurred 
about the same period, which were kept 
very quiet. I am under the impres- 
sion that many more duels were fought 
forty or fifty years ago than ever came 
to light. 

I have told how one lady rebuked 
her husband coram populo, and, before 
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going further, I may tell of another 
military dame, wife of an officer com- 
manding an artillery battery and, as 
it was whispered, assuming no small 
share of his authority. The battery 
was on parade one day in the barrack 
square, and, in all its pride, marched 
past its commanding officer in line in 
front of the officers’ quarters. As the 
evolution was finished, the voice of his 
better half was heard from a window: 
“That’s very bad, Charlie. Make 
them do it again!’ Whether the order 
was carried out or not I can’t tell, but 
knowing the lady, I think it is likely 
that it was. 

A propos of the strong language I 
have mentioned, a most distinguished 
officer who commanded at a very im- 
portant military station used to express 
himself frequently with a vigor and in- 
that have been sur- 
So well known was his fluency 


genuity seldom 
passed. 
in anathema that, soon after his ap- 
pointment to the command, the ques- 
tion being asked whether he had taken 
up the duties, wag replied, “I 
really don’t know, but I am sure he 
has sworn himself in.” At a big field 
day, an infantry battalion was unfortu- 
nate enough to incur his wrath, and 
the Staff were rather staggered by re- 
ceiving the distinct and emphatic or- 
der, “Send for a company of sappers!” 
Then, after a pause, “Tell them to dig 
a hole down to h—l, and to put this 
d—d battalion into it!” All the ob- 
jurgation that was heard from him and 
others was really, however, vor et prae- 
terea nihil. It meant reproof and casti- 
gation, but had no further 
quences, and was, in its nature, like 
the crack of a huntsman’s whip over a 
hound that is running riot. 

Few people heard a Commination 
Service recited for their benefit with 
the coolness and philosophy of the old 
Colonel of a really fine infantry corps 
which had failed to satisfy the Duke 
of Cambridge at some manceuvres. 


some 


conse- 


The Duke could and did express him- 
self upon occasion with considerable 
strength and precision, and’ at the pow- 
wow succeeding the day’s operations he 
had anathematized the regiment, tell- 
ing the Colonel to take it back to bar- 
racks and give it everlasting drill. The 
old chief listened to the Commander-in- 
Chief’s words with a perfectly un- 
moved and placid countenance, and 
when the pow-wow was over, saluting 
gravely, titupped on his little nag back 
to his regiment, standing at ease at a 
little distance. He called it to atten- 
tion, and thus addressed it: “ th,. I 
have to tell you that the Dook is very 
much gratified—much gratified. March 
home!” 

It has been my great good fortune 
to form, on several occasions, a hum- 
ble item in official parties sent to the 
Continent to see and gather informa- 
tion from foreign armies. England 
has always had a curious tendency to 
model her own military ideas upon the 
pattern found by her in some other na- 
tion’s army which, for the time, she 
thinks is the most efficient and highly 
instructed. Before the great struggle 
of 1870-71, we copied the French army 
in everything and looked upon it as 
the great exemplar of all that was war- 
like. We were ready to adopt all mili- 
tary details that were approved across 
the Channel, and we carried our ad- 
miration so far as to make our dress 
as like that of French soldiers as our 
very antagonistic style of physique per- 
mitted. We put leather on the legs of 
our cavalry overalls, we put very in- 
ferior kepis and bonnets de police on our 
infantry soldiers’ heads; and not only 
the army but the whole nation wore 
pegtop trousers. It was a maxim that 
whatever was French must be good, 
and that in organization, drill, and 
equipment we could not go wrong so 
long as we had Gallic precedent. 
Omnia mutantur. The astounding suc- 
cesses of Germany in 1870 showed 
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England that her erstwhile military 
idol had feet of clay, and she at once 
fell into line with Prussian ideas and 
methods as far as her own circum 
stances permitted. She could not 
harden her heart to accept the princi- 
ple of universal liability for service, 
but she took a short step in the right 
direction by establishing a limited pe- 
riod with the colors and the conse- 
quent formation ef a reserve. All her 
military teaching was now taken from 
German text-books, histories, and es- 
says. The battlefields round Metz be- 
came as familiar as Piccadilly to her 
military students, and, as a finishing 
touch, her infantry and artillery found 
themselves crowned with imitation 
Pickethauben, The latest scenes of 
military prowess and the latest devel- 
opments of military skill have now been 
found in the Far East, and, according 
to our habit, we look longingly towards 
the Orient for hints on warfare. But 
the true excellence of armed Japan is 
on so high a level that it seems to be 
beyond the reach of imitation by our 
self-indulgent and self-seeking civiliza- 
tion. So far we have not attempted 
to do more than to prate about 
“bushido,” and, I believe, to try to 
learn “jujitsu.” 

Let me go back to 1864 and a visit 
to the French camp of instruction at 
Mourmelon, near Chalons. Marshal 
Mac-Mahon was then in command, the 
most trusted as he was the most popu- 
lar leader in the French army. He 
had only recently gained his baton 
and the title of Duc de Magenta in the 
Italian war. The English officers were 
received and greeted by his senior 
aide-de-camp, Comte de Vogiié, one of 
the handsomest, most agreeable, and 
most soldierly men I have ever met. 
He was a perfect representative of the 
chivalrous 
Having 


France. 
gallantly in 


gentlemen of 
already served 


Italy and Algeria, he was full of enthu- 
siasm and hopes of a brilliant career. 
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Alas! he was doomed to an early and 
glorious death, shot through the heart 
on the disastrous day of Spicheren. 

What an imposing spectacle was a 
parade on the plains of Mourmelon! 
The uniforms of all the corps, reminis- 
cent to a great extent of the First Em- 
pire’s paraphernalia. were picturesque 
There 
were the Lanciers de I'Impératrice in 
white and gold, the magnificent Guides, 
the Grenadiers, the Zouaves, and Horse 
Artillery of the Guard. The Cuiras- 
siers, equipment and su- 
mounted, looked irresistible 
They the 
Fréres,”’ famed in history and romance, 
and had a staid and half-solemn air 
which they affected as characteristic of 
their arm of the Service. I had yet to 
learn that, from the days of the Great 
Napoleon, each corps cultivated its own 
special traits, and that in battle a com- 
mander could evoke its utmost efforts 
by appealing to its 
tional feelings. In later years, when 
the French army, and 
loss, became imbued with a political 
spirit, the distinctions between arms of 
the Service were those of political opin- 
The infantry were Legitimist, 
the cavalry Bonapartist, and the artil- 
lery and sappers ultra-Republican. I 
have not mentioned the infantry of the 
Line, which of course formed the bulk 
of the army at Mourmelon. They had 
little of the swagger that marked the 
corps délite. Indeed, all their best 
men had been taken to fill the ranks 
of these much-favored units, and the 
undersized pousse-caillouw were little 
considered. When the day of trial 
came, however, some years later, the 
Linesmen showed as dauntless a spirit 
and died in their ranks as gamely as 
did the brilliant Guard. 

Of course the small party of English 
officers had arrived with their minds 
full of details on which they wanted to 
gather information, and as a humble 


and gorgeous in the extreme. 


sombre in 
perbly 


men-at-arms, were “Gros 


cherished tradi- 


to its sorrow 


ions. 
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subaltern I had been expected to frat- 
ernize with the lower ranks and hear 
their opinions while a General and two 
Colonels tried to suck the brains of the 
great Marshal himself and his senior 
Staff officers. The first opportunity of 
confidential communication came after 
déjeuner, to which we had been invited 
at the Headquarters pavilion. It had 
been expected that the Marshal would 
talk in English, which he knew very 
fairly well, but for some reason he 
would not do so. Our General and 
one Colonel could not understand a 
word of French, and the other Colonel 
was monopolized by Madame la Maré- 
chale, who insisted on maintaining an 
animated conversation with him. To 
me, then, there fell the unlooked-for 
privilege of nearly an hour’s téte-d-téte 
with one of the most important mili- 
tary authorities of the day as he 
walked up and down, smoking his 
after-breakfast cigars. He was all 
kindness and affability, and gave his 
opinion on all kinds of subjects with 
the utmost freedom. I remember 
that, even then, though I did not realize 
how weighty was the information, he 
criticized the French system of mobil- 
ization. How true were his words 
was proved by the disastrous confusion 
in 1870. He was essentially an infan- 
try general, and placed no great value 
on cavalry, especially the cuirassiers, 
which he considered out of date after 
the improvements in small arms and ar- 
tillery. He was convinced that the 
most valuable quality of very heavy 
horsemen was their imposing appear- 
ance and the rattling thunder (what he 
called the plon-plon, plon-plon) of their 
advance. My conversation with Mar- 
shal Mac-Mahon furnished, as I have 
reason to know, at least half of the offi- 
cial report on our misison that went 
to the Horse Guards. 

While I am thinking of visits to for- 
eign armies, I may recall my experi- 
ences in Berlin in 1869. On arrival, 
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I with my seniors left cards on all the 
most important personages in the Prus- 
sian army. In due course we had the 
utmost kindness shown to us, and the 
first entertainment to which we were 
bidden was a small dinner given by the 
King, of not more than twenty-five or 
thirty covers. I have never enjoyed 
an evening more heartily. The mon- 
arch was extremely gracious and said 
a kindly word to each of his guests. 
The dinner was worthy of the host, 
and there was a special brand of Rhine 
wine which was_ super-excellent. 
Strauss’s band, led by himself, was in 
attendance and played the “Schénen 
blauen Donau” for the first time. A 
very attractive maid of honor on the 
other side of the table was delightful 
to watch, and I sat between two 
Counts Brandenburg, twins, and so 
much aiike that they could not be 
known apart, who by blood, if not le- 
gally, were closely connected with the 
Royal house. They were both gener- 
als of cavalry—stout, bald, elderly 
men; and, to me at least, showed 
themselves as essentially jovial, amus- 
ing, and genial bons-vivants. It was 
not to be expected that the privilege 
of meeting them again should fall to 
my lot, but I heard of one of them the 
following year. When General 
Bredow was about to start on his fa- 
mous death ride at Mars-le-Tour, that 
magnificent charge of six or seven 
squadrons which at a critical moment 
checked a whole French army, one of 
the Counts Brandenburg galloped up 
to him to join as a volunteer in the 
daring feat of arms, crying out “Vor- 
wiirts, Bredow. Ich gehe auch mit.” 
He could not bear to remain in the rear 
in the King’s cortége when he saw an 
opportunity of showing the brave 
spirit of his family, and he rode glo- 
riously with the foremost files. 

But, alas! delightful as was my 
evening in such exalted company, I af- 
terwards discovered that I had been in- 
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vited quite by mistake. Our military 
attaché, who had been absent from 
Berlin, returned on the following day, 
and when I told him of the King’s din- 
ner party, he said, “How the deuce 
came you to be there? No one uader 
the rank of a field officer is ever in- 
vited to the small dinners.” On in- 
quiry it was found that as, being at- 
tached to a general, I had “A.D.C.” on 
my cards, it was supposed that I must 
be an A.D.C. to the Queen (necessarily 
a full colonel), and I had come in for 
the attention only paid to that superior 
rank. Certainly the mistake was a 
lucky one for me, and I could only 
trust that I had sustained my fictitious 
character with sufficient propriety. 

For three successive days the Eng- 
lish visitors attended the manceuvres 
of the Guard Corps near Berlin, and 
saturated themselves with ideas which 
had originally sprung from the brains 
of Von Moltke and Von Roon. The 
sight that perhaps has dwelt more dis- 
tinctly in my memory than any other 
was the march past of the Grenadiers, 
with the small son of the Crown Prince 
(now the Kaiser) at the head of the 
leading company, and much put to it 
to keep the pace and step of the tall 
Pomeranians. I do not know whether 
he, as Kaiser, sti maintains the pic- 
turesque custom of his grandfather, in- 
side whose palace the guards and sen- 
tries all were equipped in the uniform 
of Frederick the Great’s time. The 
only mark of the nineteenth century 
was that they carried the needle-gun 
instead of the old musket with the fa- 
mous iron ramrod, which was so ef- 
fective during the Seven Years’ War. 

I have said that I was an A.D.C. to 
a general officer when I visited Berlin, 
and an A.D.C. I remained for a few 
Now, there are two kinds of 

There is the domestic va- 


years. 
A.D.C.s. 


riety, which finds itself as much at the 
beck and call of the General’s wife and 
daughters for social purposes as it is 
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employed by the General himself on 
purely military business. I have 
heard it whispered that the prospects 
of a young officer in the Service may 
be as much benefited by zeal and effi- 
ciency in performing the duties of a 
domestic A.D.C. as by showing intelli- 
gence and energy in the tented field. 
Generals whose personal reputation as 
soldiers is on the highest level, and 
whose good word is all-powerful, may 
be very much under home influence, 
and may be pushed to see special qual- 
ifications for military advancement in 
the cherished “tame cats” of their 
drawing-rooms. Cherchez la femme 
may probably still be said in looking 
for the beginnings of some successful 
careers in the British Army. Except 
on active service, when an A.D.C. is 
necessarily the organizing spirit of his 
General’s headquarters. I am thankful 
to say that my experience of the duties 
of personal Staff was strictly confined 
to work in the field and at the desk, 
and in it I always found very full and 
interesting employment. I may here 
mention a domestic problem that once 
presented itself to me while serving on 
a distant expedition. A message ar- 
rived that a kind naval officer had 
presented a turtle to my General, and 
I was told that it had been landed 
and was lying on the beach. The 
household at my disposition consisted 
of a European orderly, a black man 
who most unjustifiably called himself 
a cook, and two nondescript colored 
boys, our personal attendants. Accom- 
panied by these I went to the beach, 
and there, gasping on the shingle, I 
found an enormous monster over six 
feet long, lying helpless on its mighty 
carapace, and seemingly impervious to 
anything less shattering than dyna- 
mite. There was the material for gal- 
lons of soup and yards of steaks, but 
how was it to be utilized? The or- 
derly had “never seen one of them 
beasts before,” and the cook, equally 
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ignorant, had no suggestion to make. 
I ask the question of any highly cul- 
tivated modern Staff officer, What 
should have been done? Frankly, I 
gave it up, and I believe that, after a 
long toil with a hatchet, the poor 
brute’s head was cut off, and some of 
its body was removed for the pot. I 
draw a veil over the memory of the 
dish that afterwards appeared at our 
table. It certainly had no resemblance 
to either turtle soup or turtle steaks. 
The annual inspections of regiments 
in old times were very amusing in 
themselves, and brought the General’s 
A.D.C. in with numberless 
good fellows in every rank of the Serv- 
ice, all of whom pleasant 
quaintances, and 
mate and dear friends. 
of the rank-and-file. 
men who had been soldiers turned up 


contact 


ac- 
became _inti- 
To think only 
In after-years, 


were 
some 


in many different places and showed 


their kindly memories by the most 
friendly attentions. A gold-laced por- 
ter at a restaurant would depart from 
his dignity and rush to give his per- 
sonal service. A butler at a country 
house would by no means allow the 
officer whom he recognized to be va- 
leted by the first or second footman, 
but himself attended to the visitor on 
the chance of a word or two about the 
time when the old —th lay at Houns- 
low. The police force was full of old 
soldiers, who would stop the traffic in 
a crowded street for the passage of an 
old friend. I remember, too, being once 
the victim of an assault at Epsom and 


grappling with my assailant. I yelled 
“Police!” and a mounted constable 
quickly came to my assistance, fol- 


lowed by a couple of plain-clothes men. 
After I had charged my man at the of- 
fice in the Grand Stand, and the case 
was arranged for the next Petty Ses- 
sions, my police allies all introduced 
themselves as men whe knew me well 
while they serving in various 
corps, and expressed their delight in 


were 
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being at hand “when there were a lot 
of rough customers about who were 
looking nasty.” 

The idiosyncrasies of inspecting gen- 
erals were always of much interest, 
and, previous to an inspection, even 
the most swagger colonels often con- 
descended to pump the A.D.C. as to 
the points to which the General was 
likely to pay particular attention. As 
I have told, General Lawrenson looked 
for equitation, another General would 
absolutely revel in checking the books 
and records in the regimental office, a 
third was an expert in saddlery, while 
a fourth would not admit that a corps 
was in proper order unless the bar- 
rack rooms were scoured, polished, and 
whitewashed like dairies Even what 
-alled the “inspection lunches” 
were often carefully considered, so 
that the General might perchance be 
mollified by the entertainment that 
was offered to him. A story was told 
of the Duke of Cambridge ~* en he 
was making a certain tour of inspec- 
tion. On the table of the first corps 
that he visited was a dish of homely 
pork chops, of which H.R.H. partook 
with approval. The tip was sent on 
that pork chops were food such as the 
Commander-in-Chief loved. At his 
next inspection lunch, therefore, pork 
chops were duly provided, and again 
they were appreciated. But when, for 
the third or fourth time, pork chops ap- 
peared as the leading feature of a mil- 
itary menu, it is said that the remark 
burst forth, “Good God! am I never 
to see anything but pork chops?” 

An inspection of Household Cavalry 
was always one of the pleasantest du- 
ties of the year. Then, as always be- 
fore and since, the Life Guards and 
Blues were in tenue, in conduct, in drill, 
and in all interior economy second to 
none and equalled by very few of the 
English cavalry regiments. There was 
little chance, therefore, of any fault- 
finding to mar the serenity of temper 


were 
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on all sides. Generally also some peo- 
ple of light and leading made a point 
of taking the opportunity to look at a 
corps in which they had possibly 
served themselves or had some rela- 
tions serving so the inspection became 
a small social function. How magnifi- 
cent was a charge of these corsleted 
men-at-arms! The horsemanship and 
rapid accuracy of movement that they 
showed were of the highest order, and 
certainly could not then be equalled by 
any Continental cavalry. I am re- 
minded of this particularly, because I 
attended some French cavalry manceu- 
vres immediately after being present 
at a Life Guards’ inspection. The 
great feature of the last day of the 
French manoeuvres was to be a grand 
charge of Cuirassiers, and it was eag- 
erly awaited. When it came, however, I 
at least was terribly disappointed. Good 
as their horses were, the “Gros Fréres” 
never allowed them to be extended be- 
yond a common canter, and, even so, 
the plain was strewn with men who 
had lost their saddles. The French 
Staff were, however, apparently per- 
fectly satisfied with the performance, 
and one of them said to me with pride, 
“Maintenant, Monsieur, vous pouvez 
dire que vous avez vu une charge de 
Cuirassiers.” 

I don’t know whether it is true that 
modern generals have not the same 
prestige as their predecessors in my 
young days, when they were very awe- 
inspiring before whom 
everybody quailed. A story was cur- 
rent in my old regiment about Lord 
Cardigan when he was Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Cavalry. If any man ever as- 
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serted the dignity and importance of 
his position, he did, and one unfortu- 
nate sergeant, to whom he somewhat 
brusquely addressed a question, was 
so dumbfounded that he could hardly 


articulate. The Colonel tried to shield 
him, and hoped that his Lordship 
would excuse the man, as he was 


rather nervous. “Good God!” replied 
Cardigan, “who ever heard of a ner- 
vous hussar?” Curiously enough, it 
was often the case that men, who had 
shown over and over again that they 
were full of pluck, quite lost their 
heads when they suddenly found them- 
selves confronted with a live general, 


particularly if he was a little peremp- 
tory. They did not perhaps generally 
carry their deference for high rank 


quite so far as the sternly drilled Rus- 
sians in the Crimean war, who, when 
one of the Allied Generals blundered 
into their lines, were so taken aback 
by the apparition that, instead of se- 
curing him as a prisoner, they at once 
presented arms. It may possibly be 
well in some ways, if it is the case that 
the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of to-day have not the same blind 
reverence for the heads of the military 
hierarchy as had their predecessors, 
but there is no doubt that, on occasions 
without number in our history, the 
most marvellous deeds have been ac- 
complished by the command and lead- 
of a general, simply 
the eyes of the rank-and-file he was 
so tremendous an individnal that he 
must be implicity and unhesitatingly 


ing because in 


obeyed. 
I dare say I have been garrulous 
enough for the >resent. 
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A Criminal Case. 


A CRIMINAL CASE. 


Murdo, the son of the Catechist, was 
taking home the cows on a summer 
evening. His mind was disturbed, 
and bis anger was a good deal roused, 
because of a dispute on Church ques- 
tions he had just been having with a 
man on the road. In particular, he 
was roused against his two neighbors, 
Alastair Mackenzie and Neil Maclean, 
and against Neil’s brother, the shoe- 
maker. Not only had these men left 
the minister and set up a tabernacle of 
their own, sacred to pure doctrine, but 
they had such a large following in 
the parish that they contrived to make 
things very unpleasant for those who, 
like Murdo, preferred the ministrations 
of the old minister to the Sabbath 
homilies of the shoemaker,—for he it 
was who generally officiated in the 
building most recently dedicated to dis- 
sent. 

Now Murdo, being the son of the 
eatechist,—a notable good man,—was 
one the new party would fain have 
counted among their number. True, 
he was a simple man, without sharp- 
ness or ability, and he was an oldish 
man, and on occasions like the New 
Year he was apt to partake over freely 
of spirits; yet despite these drawbacks 
and although his father, the good cate- 
chist, had been twenty years in his 
grave, he had the name, and belonged 
to a country where to be the son of 
a good man is to have a certain posi- 
tion. Popular feeling then was 
against him, because he had not been 
as zealous for certain ecclesiastical 
formulas called “Principles” as had 
been expected of him. 

The clear light of the summer even- 
ing was melting into dusk as Murdo 
and the cows left the highroad and 
made their slow way over a rough 
newly-made path that, when completed, 
was to lead past Murdo’s house and 


down through the township of Brae 
to the sea. The red cow and the black 
cow and the little brown calf seemed 
in the half-light all one vague dark 
color, akin to the clumps of birch 
bushes here and there, or to the 
patches of heather that broke up the 
cultivated ground. Murdo felt the soil 
and gravel of the newly-made road dif- 
ficult to walk on. He did not feel 
kindly towards the road, perhaps be- 
cause the men who had the contract 
for it were those two neighbors of his 
—Alastair Mackenzie and Neil Mac- 
lean—with whom he was so much at 
variance. He could not leave his 
house in these days without meeting 
the two, carting and _ gravelling, 
breaking down and building up, and 
when they met they never failed to 
have sharp words with one another. 
Murdo burned with indignation to 
think of what the man on the road had 
been telling him, which was nothing 
less than that the minister was to be 
turned off the school board at the next 
election. The people who were against 
him in the place were strong enough, 
the man had said boastingly, to put in 
ove of their own number instead of 
him. Murdo breathed a Gaelic re- 
mark that was not particularly suita- 
ble to a church dispute. Had not the 
rainister served the people on the 
school board since these people were 
themselves children at school? 
Murdo was so taken up with the 
thought of all this that he almost over- 
balanced himself, and narrowly es- 
caped falling into the burn that, 
through a narrow rocky channel, rip- 
pled down to the sea near his own 
house. He stood still and glared at it. 
Here was cause for anger indeed! 
Alastair and Neil had removed the 
rough bridge over which he and the 
cows had been wont to go,—they had 
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done that since he left home in the af- 
ternoon, The poor dumb beasts were 
cropping the grass beside the path and 
waiting for something to be done. 
Murdo’s thoughts and ejaculations 
were somewhat violent. It is perhaps 
best not to record them. 

It was true that the little old bridge 
had to come down sometime, since the 
new road was to be built over the 
burn, but what Murdo took as a piece 
of personal malice was that the bridge 
had been removed in the evening, 
without any warning having been 
given him, and that nothing in the 
way of a temporary make-shift had 
been put in its place. 

He was now forced to make one 
himself, and he bethought him at the 
moment of a large piece of old wood 
with which Alastair and Neil had made 
a way across a drain for their wheel- 
barrow. It was about half the size of 
a barn door, and would bridge the gap 
very well. He went back along the 
road till he found it; then he raised it 
and dragged it along to the burn, say- 
ing to himself that at all events Alas- 
tair and Neil would not “have the 
face” to remove it in the morning with- 
out putting some otheft temporary ar- 
rangement in its stead. The device 
succeeded very well, and Murdo drove 
the cows across it, put them into the 
byre, and went in to his supper. 

Next day no one came to work at the 
road. The men who had the contract 
were both too busy with their harvest 
work to attend to anything else, and 
for two or three weeks the son of the 
eatechist saw nothing of them, but 
drove his cows in peace over the tem- 
porary bridge he had made. Then one 
evening he came home with the thought 
in his mind that the people he had met 
that day had behaved strangely to him. 
He could not tell what it was, but he 
felt there was something peculiar 
about them. 

When he came in his sister was cry- 
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ing. She was in such grief that he 
could not find out from her what was 
the matter; but presently his eye fell 
upon a strange-looking paper lying 
upon the meal-chest. He lifted it, and 
being a poor scholar he took some lit- 
tle time to find out what was in it. 

When at last he deciphered it, it made 
him tremble all over, for it was a sum- 
mons requiring him to appear on a 
certain day at the court at Aldarn, on 
the criminal charge of having stolen a 
piece of wood from Alastair Mackenzie 
and Neil Maclean. 

His sister began sobbing out loud. 
“Oh, Murdo, Murdo!” said she. ‘To 
think that the name of thief would be 
attached to one of the children of our 
father!” 

Murdo sat on the meal-chest and 
stared at the summons. He was slow- 
witted, and at first he did not grasp 
the thing very well. Presently, how- 
ever, the blood mounted to his fore- 
head. He clenched his fist and 
brought it down full force upon the ta- 
ble in front of him. 

“This is the work of the followers of 
the shoemaker,” said he in a loud voice. 

He sat on the meal-chest all the even- 
ing thinking what was to be done, and 
the more he thought the more he saw 
the terrible position he was in. What- 
ever might be said of the men who 
brought him into it, he saw at once 
that there was a weak point in his own 
case. He had taken the wood,—it was 
impossible to deny that. If Alastair 
and Neil, who had been te school wi 
him fifty years before, who had been 
his neighbors all their days, and 
ceilidhed* at hiv fireside,—if they chose 
to put an unfriendly coustruction on 
his simple action, what defence could 
he make? How would the sheriff look 
at it? If he—Murdo—were to explain 
that he required the wood, and that he 
couldn’t very well get home the cows 


From a Gaelic word pronounced <kailie, 
meaning a friendly visit. 
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without it, would the law be satisfied 
with that? He doubted it. 

“It is a poor thing,” he said bitterly 
to his sister, “when there is law 
among friends.” 

But the poor woman was inconsol- 
able. Never in her memory, she said, 
was any man or woman from the par- 
ish taken to court on such a charge. 
Since the days of her great-grand- 
mother, indeed, when the famous mur- 
der took place, there had been no real 
criminal charge against the parish. 
Young lads were taken to court for 
rows and assaults at New Year time, 
or for poaching and such things, but 
never for breaking one of the com- 
mandments. The serving of such a 
summons in the house of Murdo, the 
son of the catechist, was as much an 
affront as it would be on the breakfast- 
table of a respectable clergyman. 

Murdo did not sleep much that night, 
and next day he put the summons in 
his pocket and went to see the minis- 
ter. Now the minister was a man who 
was fond of a joke, and not only that, 
but he had been a good deal annoyed 
on several occasions by the habit in 
the place of making common property, 
as it were, of certain things. Often 
when he or his household were in need 
of the manse barrow or spade or white- 
wash brush, it was found that these 
things were doing duty at the house 
of a neighbor. It was true that the 
“lad” or “girl” had usually been 
formed of their whereabouts, 
quested to “send word” when 
were needed, and it was true also that 
they borrowed other things in return; 
but, at the same time, the thing was 
and now 


in- 
and re- 
they 


inconvenient 
when the old gentleman heard Murdo’s 
story he was, though very indignant, 
not quite so lavish with his sympathy 


occasionally, 


as Murdo had expected. 

“It is a serious matter,” he said, af- 
ter they had talked it over. “There is 
no doubt of that. I am sure you had 
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no evil intention, but as you say you 
took the wood, and ‘a criminal charge’ 
—" He paused and took snuff. 

“At the same time,” he continued, 
“I wouldn’t be too down-hearted over 
the matter, Murdo. I have a young 
friend at Aldarn—a lawyer—to whom 
I shall write at once about you. He 
will do his best for you, and I am sure 
the sheriff will be made to understand 
how the thing happened. I will write 
a character for you myself. 

“It was most unfeeling of Alastair 
and Neil to act in this way,” he added, 
his indignation getting the better of 
bim, 

He wrote an excellent character for 
Murdo, which he said he would enclose 
in the letter to the lawyer, and with 
this and such comfort as he could get 
from the thought of the able defence 
he was likely to have, the anxious old 
man was forced to content himself. He 
went home still very down-hearted. 


As the days passed, however, Murdo 
received a good deal of sympathy— 
some of it from very unexpected quar- 
ters. Many of the followers of the 
shoemaker felt that Alastair and Neil 
had brought disgrace upon the parish 
by laying such a charge against one of 
They ought to have re- 
that Murdo 
and 


themselves. 
membered, it was said, 
the son of the catechist, 
should never have been brought in any 
disgraceful fashion the law 
As for the people who were 
they 


was 


before 
“ourts. 
not followers of the shoemaker, 
were of course furious. 

One day the minister 
from the two plaintiffs in the 
They said they felt they had been 
hasty, being annoyed about the wood, 
which they had found useful, and they, 
wished to know whether it was possi- 
ble to “take back” the case. 

The minister told them that being a 
criminal could not be with- 
drawn, but must go on to the end. He 


had a visit 


case, 


case it 
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took the opportunity of telling them 
also what he thought of them. 

At last the time arrived for the case 
to come on. Alastair Mackenzie, Neil 
Maclean, and the policeman went away 
“like gentle folks” on the mail-coach, 
but poor Murdo, not having the money 
to spare, had to set off walking to 
the court, which was forty-five miles 
away. He had gone a little more than 
half that distance, and was crossing 
a bleak tract of moorland many miles 
from any human habitation, and feel- 
ing very weary and down-hearted, 
when a great piece of good fortune be- 
fell him. He heard the noise of car- 
riage-wheels, and presently was over- 
taken by a waggonette in which two 
or three young gentlemen were sitting. 
Hardly had it passed than it drew up, 
and one of the young men called to 
Murdo and asked him if he would like 
a drive. 

“I would like it indeed,” said Murdo 
thankfully. “It’s the first thing I 
would wish for.” 

“Come along, then,” said the gentle- 
man, and Murdo put his stick and 
small red bundle into the carriage be- 
fore him, and climbed up after them 
very gladly. 

The young fellows seemed in very 
good spirits, and were laughing and 
talking a great deal. They asked him 
where he was going, and being a sim- 
ple old man, he told them the whole 
story of his journey and the reason 
he had to make it. They were extraor- 
dinarily interested in everything he 
said, and every now and then they 
gave a little shout of laughter. 

“IT am very backward with the Eng- 
lish,” said Murdo, not without some 
dignity. “But I am speaking with the 
best words I have, though there may 
be comicality in them.” 

The young men apologized in a very 
gentlemanly way for their mirth. 


” 


“You are a queer criminal,” said one 
of them, smiling. 


“Going on to jail on 
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your own account like this. Is there 
no policeman where you come from?” 

Murdo said he hoped he had not 
come so low yet as to be taken in 
charge by a _ policeman. “He went 
away on the mail,” he explained, “with 
Alastair Mackenzie and Neil Maclean.” 
At this the young men seemed to have 
some ado again to keep sober faces. 

They were very kind to Murdo. 
When they came to an inn they gave 
him a fine dinner with them» ives, and 
at Aldarn they brought him to nice 
quiet lodgings, where they said he need 
not pay anything, as the landlady was 
a friend of their own. Murdo was 
quite overcome by all this, and was 
much cheered, and felt strong to face 
the ordeal that was before him. As 
for the young gentlemen, they all lived 
in Aldarn, and one of them was a 
lawyer, and that night they told the 
story. of Murdo to such purpose that 
next day the court was quite packed 
with people to hear the 
case. 

The lawyer who was the minister's 
friend met the old man there and told 
him to keep up a good courage, and 
that he would do everything for him 
that could be done. He talked to him 
for a little, and said that he had re- 
ceived a long letter about him from 
the minister, and that in it a very good 
character had been given him. 

“I would like to keep that charac- 
ter,” Murdo said solemnly. He had 
never been away from home before, 
and the whole place seemed very 
strange and imposing to him,—the 
judge on the bench, aad the lawyers 
and clerks, and the clever busy look of 
everything. His case did not come on 
at once, so he sat listening to some 
others, and as he listened his confi- 
dence oozed away. The judge was 
very severe, and the whole thing—tak- 
ing the oath and so on—was very 
formal and awful. He saw Alastair 
Mackenzie and Neil Maclean looking 


who came 
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at everything with interest and curios- 
ity. He thought they did not appear 
very easy either. 

At last Murdo’s own case came on. 
Everything was against him at first. 
The young lawyer beside him did not 
say a word except one that surprised 
him very much. 

“Guilty or not guilty;” said the 
judge, and Murdo, who had been wait- 
ing for that, shook all over and was 
about to say “Guilty” (seeing that he 
could not prove he had not taken the 
wood, and thinking the truth would 
be best), when, before he could get the 
word out, the young lawyer beside him 
cried out, ““Not guilty, my lord!” 

Murdo did not know what to make 
of it. He thought it very friendly of 
the gentleman, but he could not think 
it very wise. 

The case went on against him, and 
the old man saw that things looked 
very black. It was brought out in a 
very clear way that on the evening of 
the sixteenth day of the previous 
month he, Murdo, had taken from the 
quarry where Alastair Mackenzie ond 
Neil Maclean had been at work a large 
piece of wood belonging to them, and 
had used it for makiug a bridge to his 
own house. 

Murdo did not see how he could 
overturn that, and he was trying to 
collect his thoughts so that he might 
make the best explanation he could of 
what he had done, when the witnesses 
for the defence were called. “None,” 
said poor Murdo to himself,—‘none at 
all but the minister’s letter.” But all 
at once the young lawyer called out 
that his witnesses were Alastair Mac- 
kenzie and Neil Maclean and James 
Kerr the policeman, and he asked 
that the policeman should be called 
first. 

Alastair and Neil were then put out 
of the court, and it would be difficult 
to say whether they or Murdo was the 
more astonished. Murdo stared at the 
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lawyer as if he thought he could not 
be quite sane. 

He soon changed his mind, however, 
about that. 

There were not many questions put 
to the policeman, and they were chiefly 
about Murdo’s character and reputa- 
tion for honesty in his native place; 
also they brought out how Alastair 
and Neil had broken down the old 
bridge before Murdo’s house, and in- 
stead of beginning to build the new 
one, had been busy ever since at 
their own harvest-work. 

Alastair Mackenzie was then called 
in, and he felt himself in a very 
strange position as a witness for the 
defence. He was very sure he would 
not be that. The lawyer asked him a 
few questions that did not seem very 
important one way or another. 

“What was the value,” he asked 
then, “of the piece of wood that is in 
dispute?” 

Alastair hesitated. Put in that way, 
he did not really think there was any 
value in the wood, for it was old and 
worm-eaten. He thought for a while, 
and then said there would not be any 
great value in it. 

“Would it be worth fifteen shillings?” 
said the lawyer. 

“No,” said Alastair slowly, “it would 
not be worth that.” 

“Would it be worth ten shillings?’ 

Alastair admitted with reluctance 
that it would not. 

“Now,” said the lawyer, leaning for- 
ward, “you are upon your oath, re- 
member. Would you say upon oath 
that the piece of wood was worth five 
shillings or—nothing?” 

Alastair looked very uneasy. He 
was an honest kind of man, and he 
was very much afraid of saying the 
wrong thing “upon oath.” After wait- 
ing awhile the lawyer repeated the 
question. 

Alastair replied that he could not 
say. 
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There was a little titter through the 
court at this. Alastair was very much 
put out. 

“Did this piece of wood belong to 
you?” the lawyer asked then. He had 
received a good deal of information 
from his friend the minister. 

“No,” said Alastair, who had not set 
eyes on the wood till he saw Neil using 
it. 

“To whom did it belong?” 

“To Neil, my neighbor.” 

“That will do,” said the lawyer; and 
now Neil was called in, and he too 
did not feel very comfortable as a wit- 
ness for the defence. 

The young lawyer put to Neil the 
same question about the value of the 
wood that he had just put to Alastair, 
and Neil, not knowing what the other 
had said and being very well aware of 
the worm-eaten condition of the block, 
declined, after some beating about the 
bush, to say on oath that it wus worth 
anything. He, too, was very much 
put out, and he thought this kind of 
questioning very queer and unfair. 

“Did this -piece of wood belong to 
you?” said the lawyer, speaking very 
sternly and solemnly. “Remember you 
are upon oath.” 

Neil was silent, thinking what an- 
swer he should give. As a matter of 
fact, the wood was driftwood, and 
some boys had taken it up to him from 
the shore about a year previously. He 
had found it useful all summer when 
making the road. He could not be cer- 
tain, but he thought it was Alastair’s 
boys who had brought it to him. He 
made up his mind to this hastily, for 
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there was something in the lawyer's 
voice that warned him to be cautious. 
He was willing enough also to shift re- 
sponsibility. 

“No,” he said; “it did not belong to 
me.” 

“To whom, then, did it belong?” 

“To Alastair—my neighbor.” 

And now there were roars of laugh- 
ter all over the court. Order was 
called, and Neil was told that would 
do. He did not uuderstand at first 
what the joke could be, and how the 
people semed quite overcome with 
mirth. 

“You go home without a stain upon 
your character,” said the judge te 
Murdo. 

Murdo did not know what to say. 
He was quite overcome. The next 
day was beautiful and warm. The 
policeman, Alastair, Neil and Murdo all 
went home together on the mail. If 
anything consoled the plaintiffs for the 
way things had turned out, it was the 
thought of the unpleasant reception 
they would have got in their native 
parish if they had left Murdo in jail. 
They put the best face they could upon 
the matter, but the conversation on the 
mail was chiefly about the weather. 

And so ended the famous criminal 
case against Murdo, the son of the cat- 
echist. 

As for the piece of wood, someone 
picked it up after the new bridge was 
made and used it in making a hen-roost. 
And the people of the parish are still 
a good deal like the ancient Christians 
about having things in common. 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 





THE CHARM 


With the shortening days and the 
great cloud-islanded skies of August 
and early September comes a world so 
different to the summer world that it 
VOL. XLI. 2132 
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scarcely seems its heir. All nature is 
awake once more with something of the 
way of Spring. The birds that the late 
Summer touched with the heavy mace 
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of silence are again full of music. But 
there is neither the wistfulness nor the 
unrest of Spring in the air. A sense 
of accomplishment attunes everything, 
the music, the landscape, the field, the 
fold, the flowers and the fruits, all is 
ripe to harvest and all creatures are 
harvesting. A certain freshness in 
the air proclaims the evening and the 
morning of the first day of Autumn. 
The Autumn harvests are at hand and 
all things are now ready. The trans- 
lators of the psalms must have had in 
their minds an English landscape as 
they wrote: “Thou visitest the earth, 
and blessest it; thou makest it very 
plenteous. , .. Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness; and thy clouds drop 
fatness. They shall drop upon the 
dwellings of the wilderness; and the 
little hills shall rejoice on every side. 
The folds shall be full of sheep; the 
valleys also shall stand so thick with 
corn that they shall laugh and sing.” 
These Autumn harvests differ so en- 
tirely from the Summer harvests that 
we feel in a different land. The Sum- 
mer fields cocked with hay give one no 
sense of Autumn with the long Winter 
to follow. The lustiness of growth is 
still apparent on all sides and the 
groaning, creaking wagon with its 
sweet-scented burden seems an accom- 
plishment of the Spring that all the 
birds can welcome. The completed 
stack, shapely and golden, is a serene 
monument in the Autumn landscape, 
but the piling up of the green-brown 
newly, made hay is the work of late 
June in southern England, when there is 
a thrush trilling from every bush, when 
the skylark mounts the illimitable blue 
with tireless aspiration, when the dog- 
rese glorifies the hedges whose green 
is quick with life, when the nightingale 
bridges with melody the quiet, brief 
pause between glowing sunset and 
glowing sunrise. 

Every season has its own peculiar 
charm, its own subtle relation to the 


life of every beholder. The harshness 
of Winter does not hide its charm. 
There are days in Winter when the 
sense of preparation is almost over- 
whelming, when the mystic elder tree, 
which is never done with life; puts 
forth tiny sprays of unexpected green, 
when we feel the world is sleeping and 
not dead, when the watchful lark, soar- 
ing in the brief sunlight, makes a 
melody for nature’s dreams, when the 
plough, with steaming horses, cleaves 
its ridges on the upland fields and 
draws the robin, the field-fare and the 
rook to unfamiliar feasts. The charm 
of Spring is the sense of the awakening 
for which we and all nature have been 
waiting for so long, the sense that even 
in mid-winter stirred the little aconite 
to push its golden flower into an in- 
clement world, and has made the elder 
tree and the bramble and many a 
woodland flower try conclusions with 
the old enemy, Time. As the day 
lengthens the cold strengthens, but with 
it strengthens the sense of new life, 
the passion for resurrection, for im- 
mortality. The oak may be wise in 
closing his buds so long and keeping 
them warm with the dull golden dead 
leaves of last year. But who would 
be wise in Spring? Let the life-blood 
beat, if it be but once a year. 


In country meadows pearl’d with dew, 

And set about with lillies, 

There, filling maunds with cowslips, 
you 

May find your Amaryllis. 


And Summer’s charm! No one writes 
about Summer; it is best to live it. 
But when all the charms of all the 
seasons are counted and reckoned 
somehow the mind turns to the Autumn 
with a sense of love that belongs to no 
other season. We are so soon to lose 
it, lose it and its infinite range of color, 
its deep rich drapery of green, its blaze 
of imperial purple in leaf and flower 
and fruit, its gold from innumerable 
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mints—the mint of the evening prim- 
rose, the mint of the harvested grain, 
the mint of the rose, the apple and the 
peach, the mint of late gorze, unprofita- 
bly gay, the mint of indescribable sun- 
sets slowly sinking into purple haze— 
to lose in the autumnal sense the long 
white winding roads, the twinkling 
streams and placid pools and fresh 
green meadows where the cattle are. 
Another charm of Autumn is its mar- 
vellous variety, its delicate detail, its 
painted shadows and plashing lights, 
coming and going amid the myriad 
leaves, red and gold and gray and 
black, the infinite care of the great Ar- 
tist spread over an infinite field. Who 
would not wake early in the morning 
for the pleasure of watching the bridal 
veils of spider web covering the hedge- 
rows and glistening with dewy dia- 
monds that catch and give again 
shafts of delicate light? The dewberry 
with its bloom, the honeysuckle, fra- 
grant and delicate beyond the use of 
English flowers, the lush grass silvered 
with wet, the myriad creatures seeking 
tkeir morning meat from God, the call 
from the hill as the stately cattle wend 
away to pasture, the sudden burst of 
the sun from above a bosky wood and 
its embosomed meadows, the matronal 
glory of the awakened world. And 
evening too, come, watch the Autumn 
evening from some height that domi- 
nates a vasty weald where all the beau- 
ties of England lie gathered, as it were, 
in some mighty palm! The sense of 
sadness is present, for will not this 
rare panorama soon yield everything 
up to Winter’s inevitable call? Far 
off one thinks to catch a final cloud- 
line that is the sea. Here at the feet 
are rolling hills that men, before his- 
tory was, ridged and escarped against 
some feared and familiar foe. Green 


now, all of it, hiding the passions of 
ten thousand years; green save where 
patches of 
bloodshed of far-off, ancient days. 


heather memorialize the 
So 
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the pleasant hillside folds down and out 
of sight and past its latest fold the 
fields begin, the neat trim harvested 
fields, gleaned and ready for the Win- 
ter sleep. When one looks at it in the 
morning one will cry with Robert 
Browning :— 


Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown 


old earth, 

This Autumn morning! How he sets his 
bones 

To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out 


knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth. 


But in the evening it is different. 
The exhilaration of the Autumn morn- 
ing has passed away. Looking down- 
ward we see the quiet Autumn fields 
and gather from them the sense of com- 
pletion, the idea of rest, the feeling of 
compensation for all the toil and tears 
of the long year. Up here on the 
height the evening has not yet come, 
but in the hollow, lights are beginning 
to glimmer from the homesteads, the 
cheery lights of home. But as the eye 
passes on, other lights attract the im- 
agination; the great sleeping pool, a 
lake of many acres, holds up to the 
sky its pure silver face; near it a 
wooded hill is ablaze still with the last 
rays of sunlight striking the scarlet 
leaves with a purple glory. The even- 
ing gives a strange and even mystic 
distinctness and distinction to the 
whole landscape. It picks out the cat- 
tle, the sheep, the cottage, the far 
hedgerow, the line of elms, the massed 
remains of the ancient forests of the 
weald, the growing shadows, the 
meadows half hidden in the woods. 
Against a sky-line far away rows of 
pines like an army with lifted spears 
march, eternally march, and no enemy 
hindereth them. Last scene of all is 
the clear view to the south-west where 
the sun has plunged with reluctant 
splendor into the sea. His after-math 


of glory imitates and reproduces all 
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the glories of the autumnal brush, the 
brush that has painted the world with 
colors that no humsn hand can make. 
A sudden splendor of gold, like the 
gold of yellow corn, spreads over the 
firmament and swiftly gives place to a 
blush, like the blush of the woodland 
rose, and the blush dies down in a mist 
of gray and apple green. But as the 
high heaven slowly finds its final blue 
the west takes on its deep rare glow. 
Rich is the purple of the sun’s last mes- 
sage. The westering clouds that lie 
low over the sea take the full hue, and 
so, imperially, the sun moves down to 
give the light of Spring, not Autumn, 
The Contemporary Review. 


to other lands. Thus with wondering 
eyes we watch 


Where the quiet-colored end of evening 
smiles, 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our 
sheep 
Half asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, 
stray, or stop— 


and turn away at last to find, through 
crackling heather and whispering 
woods, the homestead where an Au- 
tumn fire is blazing on the hearth and 
the tales of Winter are begun. 

Museus. 





THE ANNEXATION OF THE CONGO STATE. 


The procedure of annexing the Congo 
Free State to Belgium will present it- 
self more clearly to the mind if it is 
regarded as consisting of two distinct 
parts: the first the sanction of the Bel- 
gian Parliament, and the second the 
sanction of the Powers which signed 
the Berlin Act. The first step has vir- 
tually been taken, as no one supposes 
for a moment that the Belgian Senate 
will refuse, or even trouble to deliber- 
ate long over, what the Chamber has 
passed;' the second step belongs to the 
future. Till we know more precisely 
what is passing between the signato- 
ries of the Berlin Act and the Belgian 


" Government we cannot speak of the 


question of annexation as settled. The 
responsibility of the Powers for the 
Congo natives is as clear as anything 
can be; their consent cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Whatever room there 
may be for various interpretations 07 
the Berlin Act—and the Belgian inter- 
pretation of course differs from ours - 
there can be no doubt about this, that 
Britain agreed to the formation of the 


1 The Be) gian Senate has concurred with the 
Chamber since this article was printed.— 
Editor of The Living Age. 


Free State chiefly in the interests of 
the natives. That reason was urged 
upon the British people by men of high 
standing and character, and in tiis 
country the horror of the Leopoldian 
régime has been felt—-and it hus been 
very deeply felt—in direct proportion 
to the public sense of sharing in the 
scandal. While annexation was beiug 
discussed in the Belgian Chamber we 
purposely said very little on the sub- 
ject, as comment from outsiders was 
likely to do more harm than good. A 
serene internatfonal atmosphere was 
the only favorable one, and we had no 
wish to help others in disturbing it, vs 
one might easily have done with even 
the best intentions. The opinions of 
the British nation were already known, 
and Sir Edward Grey was actually im- 
pressing them on the Belgian Govern- 
ment while the debates were in prog- 
ress. At last the Belgian Govern- 
ment have carried their scheme 
through the Chamber in what we take 
to be practically its final form, for the 
amendments of the Senate will proba- 
bly be slight. It does not give any 
guarantee in so many words that ihe 
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economic conditions of native labor, 
which are the first and last cause of all 
the misery, will be reversed. That is 
undoubtedly a disappointment. We 
still believe, however, that the inten- 
tions of the Belgian Government are as 
high principled as become an enlight- 
ened people; and, indeed, Sir Edward 
Grey said in the House of Commons on 
July 30th that the Belgian Government 
“carry the matter as far as it can be 
carried by general assurances,” and 
that “the line taken by the Belgiun 
Government is very different from that 
taken by the Congo Government.” It 
remains, therefore, for the good inten- 
tions of the Belgian Government to be 
embodied in more definite undertak- 
ings, and that is the end which Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, strongly aided by the 
United States Government, is still try- 
iug to reach. The existence of “gen- 
eral assurances” is much, and if only 
the present Belgian Government were 
able to carry out all that they wish, we 
might rest content. But other Govern- 
ments will take their place, and—most 
ominous fact of all—the wording of the 
Colonial Law may mean much or little, 
according to the character of the Gov- 
ernment in power. Even the present 
Belgian Government might fail radi- 
eally to change the character of the 
Congo administration in spite of them- 
selves. Therefore Sir Edward Grey 
no doubt feels that he would be untrue 
to the whole meaning of the Berlin Act 
if he did not receive more precise 
promises in exchange for the permis- 
sion to exercise sovereignty. We await 
the result of his negotiations—which 
lead to what we have called the second 
part of the procedure of annexation— 
with anxiety, but still with hopeful- 
ness. We admit that it is a great thing 
that the Belgian people are willing to 
accept the burden of colonial rule. 
They will be directly interested in it; 
they will know what is happening, and 
it is inconceivable that they should sit 
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down complacently under a story of 
such wrongs as have been committed 
in the past. What we hope to see se- 
cured by the requirements of the Pow- 
ers would really be a strengthening of 
their hands, for the Belgian Govern- 
ment would be equipped with definite 
authority to change entirely the eco- 
nomic conditions of native labor. Un- 
less that change is effected, we fear 
there will be no happiness for the 
Congo. 

Let us state briefly once more what 
the economic conditions are, and show 
why no improvement is possible till 
they are reversed. The Congo Govern- 
ment, professing a right to vacant 
lands, used this excuse to appropriate 
the lands held by the natives on com- 
munal tenure. They have kept part of 
these lands for themselves, and have 
granted the rest to concessionary com- 
panies. The Government and their 
partners have established a monopoly 
in the produce of the soil. The source 
of all wealth has thus been taken from 
the natives; they have no means of 
trading. Yet they are required to pay 
taxes, and the only way in which they 
can do so is by a “labor tax,”—by giv- 
ing their labor instead of the money or 
produce which they have not got. 
Fixed amounts of rubber have to be 
brought to the tax-collectors at regular 
intervals. The natives who fail to do 
this are sternly punished. In many 
districts they have to make long Jour- 
neys through dangerous forests to 
gather the rubber. They have little or 
no time which is not spent in the 
crushing labor necessary to pay the 
tax. They are cheered by no prospect 
of winning back their independence un- 
der the present system. The mortality 
is terrible. The whole miserable busi- 
ness is slavery of an odious kind pass- 
ing under another name. Chapter and 
verse for these charges were given in 
the recent Whitebook; and, if other vi- 
dence were needed, the charges were 
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confirmed in the Belgian Report of 
1906. The atrocities which shocked the 
world formerly were all part and par- 
cel of this method of taxation, which 
bas no parallel anywhere. We believe 
that Sir Edward Grey is applying hiin- 
self first of ail to this labor question, 
and we are heartily glad of it; for if 
British concern for the Congo is quite 
obviously not prompted by selfishness, 
our motives are less likely to be misun- 
derstood. For a long time we have 
suffered from a great disadvantage; it 
has been commonly believed in Bel- 
gium that we had an axe to grind. A 
fair statement of the issues before us 
must, none the less, mention the break- 
down of the freedom of trade guaran- 
teed by the Berlin Act. After the na- 
tive labor question, this freedom of 
trade is the next matter in importance. 
The taking up of the whole land by the 
Government and the concessionary 
companies has shut’ out, or at leust 
made very difficult, the enterprises of 
outsiders. We should not complain, 
however, of having to wait a very long 
time for the restoration of the freedom 
of trade if only the communal lands 
were restored to the natives so that 
they might have the means to pay thcir 
taxes in their own way. As a matter 
of fact, we fancy that the simultaneous 
restoration of the lands and of the free- 
dom of trade would be the simplest 
and wisest policy; the natives would 
recover their independence quicker in 
free markets, and the loss to the State 
through the non-payment of taxes 
would probably be less. But we have 
no wish to interfere unnec -ssarily. The 
native labor question is by far the more 
pressing of the two, and let us remem- 
ber that it concerns the whole Congo 
territory. So much has been said about 
the Crown Domain, which is the pri- 
vate property of King Leopold, ‘that it 
has been rather forgotten that the 
abuses, so far as the natives are con- 
cerned, are the same elsewhere, even 


though the profits do not go into the 
King’s pocket. Sir Edward Grey is no 
doubt trying to screw up to a higher 
pitch the proposal of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment to grant lands to the natives. 
The granting of lands was promised 
among the Congo reforms of 1906. 
Nothing came of it; and not very much, 
we fear, could come of it now unless 
it amounted to the nearest possible 
equivalent which the circumstances 
permit to a restoration of the com- 
munal lands. The natives, of course, 
are scattered and have dwindled in 
numbers, but a substantial policy of 
restoration is the only true solution. 
We shall not be satisfied, as we have 
often said, unless the economic condi- 
tions of native labor are reversed. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Sir 
Edward Grey, with the invaluable help 
of the United States, will bring about 
an agreement among all parties which 
will involve neither a surrender of con- 
science nor international bitterness. 
We take it that the Belgian Govern- 
ment desire just what we desire, and 
ali we ask is that the methods of at- 
taining it should be accurately stated. 
Naturally Englishmen look upon ihe 
beginning of Belgium’s colonial career 
with the utmost sympathy. Without 
experience in these matters, she desires 
to take over a territory larger than Eu- 
rope; and she engages in this adven- 
ture for a good end. Although we con- 
template the future anxiously, it would 
be ungenerous not to pay a tribute to 
the fine services of those Belgians who 
have made the Treaty of Annexation. 
the Additionil Act (which buys the 
King out of the Crown Domain), and 
the Colonial Law (which provides for 
the administration of the Congo) as 
good as they are. The original ludi- 
crous terms proposed by the King were 
resisted and amended; the Belgian Par- 
liament, to its credit, refused to let the 
King have the money while the people 
had the disgrace. Further, Parliament 
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has provided for its own Constitutional 
control over the Budget and adminis- 
tration of the Congo. The whole finan- 
cial problem is terribly difficult. The 
estimates of the revenues of the Congo 
as they were laid before the Chamber 
were calculated on the assumption 
that forced labor would be retained. 
The chief authority on the Congo in 
the Belgian Cabinet actually said: 
“Forced labor is necessary, or civiliza- 
tion will be arrested.” We are sure 
that the Belgian people do not agree 
with him. If forced labor is abolished, 
however, Belgium may be for years in 
The Spectator. 


*to induce the Belgian Cabinet 
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the position of a farmer whe begins to 
cultivate land which has had every- 
thing “taken out of it.” Probably Bel- 
gians expect the colony to cost them a 
good deal at first, and are prepared to 
pay the bill. If that be so—if the Gov- 
ernment have not pretended that the 
Congo is a good speculation—Britain 
and the United States should be able 
more 
easily than some people expect to as- 
sent fearlessly in writing to the claims 
that are advanced both by conscience 
and Treaty rights. 





THE AMERICAN NAVY: 


I, THE OFFICERS. 

In the character of both commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel the 
United States Navy is radically differ- 
ent from any navy, although its cus- 
toms are founded on British customs 
and its heritage is British A glance 
through the register shows that most 
of the officers’ names are of English, 
Irish or Scotch origin, with a sprink- 
ling of German. The second and third 
generations of the large influx of con- 
tinental blood have not yet found their 
way to any extent into the wardroom. 
It is the British navy spirit of meet- 
ing your enemy off his own shores, of 
the eternal aggressive, which is im- 
planted in the American service. A 
saying of Farragut’s, “The best protec- 
tion from an enemy’s fire is a well-di- 
rectel fire of your own,” which is only 
a version of an old idea, probably best 
expresses American naval ideals. It 
accounts, too, for what many naval 
critics have considered in the past the 
overgunning of the ships at the ex- 
pense of protection. In the Spanish 


war, while the American public was- 
emotional over Lieut. Hobson’s deed in 
sinking the Merrimac, the service was 
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most delighted with Lieut.-Com. Wain- 
wright’s dash in a converted yacht to 
an encounter with the two Spanish de- 
stroyers. Professionally, the merit of 
Dewey's victory in Manila Bay was the 
unhesitating promptness with which 
he proceeded to his objective. That 
three months’ campaign against Spain 
left the American Navy with no illu- 
sions. The relative strength of the 
two forces it had perfectly in mind. 
In no wise elated by success, it faced 
the problem of the up-building of a 
first-class navy as a serious task that 
required untiring industry. 

The two schools, West Point and 
Annapolis, which graduate the officers 
for the army and navy, have much the 
same course; but there the likeness be- 
tween army and navy ends. The 
line of the navy is a unit, with all the 
influences at its command, to keep pol- 
itics out of the service at any sacrifice. 
It was suggestive of naval spirit that 
when the recent pay bill was before 
Congress it was not unusual to hear 
naval officers say, “Keep the pay, but 
give us four battleships and more col- 
liers.” Yet most of them seriously 
needed the increase. The American 








Navy is the only service in the world 
where some income is not practically a 
requirement for the young officer. An 
officer with a private income is rare. 
Many are the sons of poor professional 
men. The sons of the rich have not 
yet sought admission. The Annapolis 
system is the purest example of democ- 
racy. It is open to all. All that a 
boy needs is money enough to bring 
him to the school. Examinations are 
first held in the congressional districts 
for the appointment of a principal and 
an alternate. If the principal fails, 
the alternate gets his place. Once he 
is admitted he enters the service of the 
United States on pay equivalent to all 
his living expenses. The son of a day 
laborer may graduate at the head of 
his class if he has the academic ability. 
Admiral Sampson, the commander-in- 
chief at Santiago, was one. Annapolis, 
too, has in mind that other qualifica- 
tion aside from sheer efficiency which 
is expressed in the second noun of the 
phrase “officer and gentleman.” It is the 
school’s boast that no one may grad- 
uate without the mark of a distin- 
guishing quality which will last him 
for life. It receives many and gradu- 
ates few. Its course is hard and rigid, 
mentally and physically, with no ces- 
sation in the two years’ midshipman’s 
cruise before the commission is 
granted. Here the elimination process 
ends. A man’s place in the service is 
fixed for life. 

In the Civil War days officers rose to 
command before they were thirty. By 
188) mer of forty-five were not yet 
commanders and men of forty were 
watch officers. The ships were Civil 
War relics. The nation, engrossed in 
civil affairs and home development, 
had no thought of conflict. Then, late 
in the eighties, with the building of 
the new navy, interest was again devel- 
oped, and with the Spanish War youth- 
ful imagination responded everywhere 
and the number of cadets was doubled. 
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The admirals and captains of the pres- 
ent day received their education and 
formed their habits in the dead period 
after the Civil War, before the new 
navy came into being. The average 
age of reaching captain’s rank is over 
lifty-tive. Captains have come into 
command of battleships without ever 
having served in one. With the excep- 
tion of the ambitious and earnest ones, 
they are not familiar with the complex 
mechanies of a battleship. They have 
all the passion of the old American 
Navy, a relic of American clipper days, 
for fresh paint, white sides, and spot- 
less decks, and they cannot forget the 
“flyspecking” habits of yesterday, 
when from the poop the captain could 
overlook everything that happened in 
his little world. The seamen of his 
youthful days were mature men— 
“hard” best describes them—of many 
nationalities, severely disciplined, and 
probably took more interest in the 
formalities than in the guns. For 
more than ten years this older strata 
will be in the saddle. They are fond 
of rank, for which they have waited 
long. It is often their inclination to 
choose the easier way out of a dilemma 
or emergency. To be honorably retired 
as an admiral and never to run your 
ship aground fulfils the ambition of 
many though not all. The able and 
conspicuous ones have to wait their 
turn on the incompetent. No one, ac- 
cording to the critics, will be admiral 
long enough properly tO master the 
work of high command. 

The younger strata are restless, not 
to say discontented, as any young man 
in a service will be when it is suffer- 
ing from this old-service malady which 
Bonaparte so promptly cured in the 
French army. They like and under- 
stand the new type of sailors, young 
and American born. Any drill which 
is not for battle is a waste of time. 
The “sea habit” to their minds should 
be consigned to the dark ages along 
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with “Prepare to board.” They prefer 
farmers’ sons from the heart of the 
land, who never saw salt water, to the 
youth of the wharves in seaport towns. 
Boat drill interests little except as a 
sport. for it has nothing to do with 
hitting the target. “Abandon ship” 
driil is e heresy. It suggests to the 
man that such a thing as abandoning 
a ship really entered an officer’s mind. 
“Less of the cheerful ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ 
and functions, and more hard, intelli- 
gent work,” as one of the watch offi- 
cers put it. One cannot live with 
these younger officers without feeling 
that the sudden growth of their navy 
or some other cause has given them 
an extraorcinary military spirit such 
as you meet with only in epochs of a 
nation’s life. They would make a bat- 
tleship a factory of ceaseless industry, 
and what they are really longing for 
is an autocrat who will apply the sur- 
vival-of-the-fittest rule to promotion, 
and make a fleet an unsentimental bus- 
iness institution, never wasting time 
on any unnecessary formalities and 
with no by-products to its output ex- 
cept preparation for war. Moreover, 
Annapolis men get the habit of hard 
work ai the academy. They are pas- 
sionate for high scores for their divi- 
sions and ships at target practice. 
Morning and afternoon they drill the 
men until the men are stale, and they 
find more work in studying. Some 
critics say that they overdo it; that 
they are in danger of getting stale 
themselves. Mostly they associate 
little with the people of civil life. They 
live in a world of itself, a self-ab- 
sorbed, professional world where they 
are compelled, according to the Ameri- 
can custom, to know every branch of 
the service. And they hold steadfastly 
to the idea that the naval is not a leis- 
urely, gentlemanly occupation, but the 
most exacting of professions in the ap- 
plication required. 

I am speaking of the officers of the 
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battleships and armored cruisers. 
Should I intimate that they were 
picked men I should lay myself open 
to much criticism. It is better to say 
that I am speaking of the spirit of the 
battleships, which brings us to the sig- 
nificantly weak link in the remarkably 
strong Annapolis system. Elimination 
of the idle and indifferent ends with 
the commission of a youth, when his 
character is yet undeveloped. It is 
only natural that an officer who pre- 
fers easier lines should drift into easier 
berths and find small cruiser service to 
his taste. For the important tasks and 
places there is a kind of selection; 
there must be. But this can be carried 
only so far before it encounters the 
right, under the present regulations, of 
an officer to a position in keeping with 
his rank. The battle efficiency of the 
American Navy to-day is, therefore, 
largely due to the young men. Usually 
the first lieutenant of a battleship en- 
tered the academy just as the first 
modern ships were building. He has 
grown with the navy. If the more 
radical of the young men had their 
way, I sometimes think that a ship 
would always be navigated from her 
conning tower at sea and always 
cleared for action. Rank does not in- 
terest them; opportunity for profes- 
sional work does. When an order 
comes for shore duty they frequently 
apply to remain at sea when they are 
on a battleship. Recently the fleet 
ordnance officer of sixteen battleships, 
expecting to be superseded owing to a 
change in admirals, expressed a wish 
to go as ship’s ordnance officer so that 
he might centinue at sea with the work 
he loved. However, the new admiral 
retained him. 

At the suggestion that the President 
be given power to choose young admi- 
rals. the navy rebels against the very 
thing it has been asking for. It sees 
political influence, which is the goblin 
of its nightmare. When the President 
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recommends selection, the opposition 
press is aroused to demand why a man 
who has served his country faithfully 
for forty years should yield his place 
to a junior; and the more incapable 
oflicers are in their profession the 
larger the number of _ representa- 
tives in Congress which they seem to 
know. An unbiassed observer might 
ask why, in a service which pays its 
officers’ schooling and a wage fit for 
a gentleman to live on, it is necessary 
to keep any one on the active service 
list for life if the nation is better 
served with him on the retired list. 
Without some reform in personne! it is 
hopeless for the American Navy fully 
to realize the value of its excellent ma- 
terial or to reach that maximum of ef- 
ficiency of which it is so evidently ca- 
pable. 

Then there is the question of the ma- 
rines, who are also a heritage of the 
British service. The line, never abat- 
ing its Annapolis solidarity, wishes 
them off the ships, where their only 
service is to supply orderlies and to 
man part of the torpedo defence guns. 
Admiral Evans even gave all the po- 
lice patrol work in port to the blue- 
jackets. Wherever they have been 
called on for soldier service the ma- 
rines have distinguished themselves by 
gallantry and _ preparedness. They 
have much influence, and they have 
been able to increase their corps rap- 
idly. But many marine officers now 
think that it would be wiser if the 
marines were made a special corps in 
barracks for use when infantry is 
needed for an advanced base or any 
sudden emergency over seas. 


Il. THE MEN. 


An old idea, which seems to die 
slowly, that the American man-of- 
war’s men are mostly foreign born 
should be dismissed at once. In a pre- 
vious article I have outlined the cleav- 
age line between officers of the older 


and of the newer schools. With the 
rapid growth from a navy of insignifi- 
cant cruisers to second place among 
naval powers the enlisted personnel 
has also undergone a complete change. 
Hardened seamen of early middle 
age are rare in the American service. 
The average age of the crews of the 
battleship fleet is little over twenty- 
one. They enlist for a period of four 
years. Before the Spanish War the 
term was only three. Reénlistment 
was then more common than now. 
The men were drawn mostly from the 
seaport towns, while the great middle 
and Western States were untapped. 
There were many Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, some Germans and some British. 
Occasionally you will hear older officers 
sigh for these older seamen as _ boat- 
swains, though not as gunners. Fa- 
nmiliar with all the sailing seamen’s 
business, they were more useful in a 
whale-boat in a heavy sea than in a 
turret. But they were accustomed to 
a harder life and harder food than the 
present generation will endure. With 
the idea of increasing the number of 
native Americans an apprentice system 
was at one time established, but has 
since been abolished. In one sense its 
purpose was served with the new class 
of recruits after the Spanish War; in 
another, the service was left entirely 
dependent on four-year men. Look 
over the roster of any ship to-day and 
you will find the names of every na- 
tionality of the continent of Europe 
which has sent its stream of emigrants 
to America. But with few exceptions, 
whether ending in “sky” or “i,” they 
are of the second generation and born 
in the United States. Recruiting par- 
ties now traverse the whole country. 
Officers generally agree that the best 
men come from the interior, and par- 
ticularly from the farms and small vil- 
lages. Many of them never saw salt 
water till they went to a navy yard. 
The absence of sea habits and sea 
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training is, in the eyes of the younger 
officers, little disadvantage. A taste 
for mechanics is considered far more 
useful aboard a battleship, where sea- 
manship is but an incident to gunnery. 
Though the average pay of all the dif- 
ferent ratings is over £5 a month, that 
is not the prime, though an important 
consideration with young Americans. 
Many of them come from families well- 
to-do in a small way. They go to sea 
to see the world and they are fasci- 
nated by the mechanical training, 
which many of them put to good use in 
after life. This brings a much more 
intelligent class of men, as a rule, than 
the army enlists. All of them have a 
good common school education. 
Though Americans will enlist with- 
out number in time of war—for in no 
country is the volunteer and militia 
idea so strong— they have little inter- 
est in playing the professional soldier 
or sailor in time of peace. In popular- 
izing the navy President Roosevelt has 
played a continuously important part 
ever since he was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy at the outbreak of the 
Spanish War. The recent high tide of 
prosperity in the States, with labor of 
all kinds in demand, sent few men to 
the recruiting office in search of a live- 
lihood. Hard times and an army of 
unemployed have helped the celebrity 
of the fleet’s cruise to fill the ranks to 
overflowing; and the standard of phy- 
sical and moral excellence of the en- 
listed men is higher than ever before. 
Desertion is at a minimum, and deser- 
tion was a serious matter indeed four 
or five years ago. When these young 
men who had come to see the world 
tired of routine and discipline, shore 
liberty meant that many remained 
where “a job” was not hard to find. 
They saw no particular disgrace in 
time of peace in an act which a sense 
of patriotic honor, let alone fear of 


punishment, would not have permitted 
Comparatively little 


in time of war. 
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effort is made to follow up and arrest 
deserters. The American public takes 
a lax view of the subject, perhaps, 
while the naval officers are inclined to 
think that a man who will desert is 
not worth having. 

Probably 70 per cent of the men in 
the battleship fleet would not reénalist 
in any circumstances except war. 
Many are boys of only eighteen or 
nineteen years. Some are scarcely full 
grown. They will be back in civil life 
early in the twenties, with the perfect 
confidence of success which character- 
izes young Americans. As a rule the 
navy man succeeds in civil life. The 
very discipline to which he objects, as 
a free American, serves him well. He 
has been taught habits of temperance 
and industry. But, according to the 
principle of “being as good as any- 
body,” he has no taste for saluting su- 
periors all his life. A few years after 
leaving the navy he may have as large 
an income as the admiral and ride in 
an automobile. Everything is possible, 
including Harvard or Yale, for his son. 
He feels less than any foreign man-of- 
war’s man could—for he does not come 
from a designated “class’—were they 
both civilians, the sense of any social 
dividing line, which aboard ship is 
rigidly enforced. Sons of enlisted men, 
in fact, have received appointment to 
Annapolis and have been good officers. 


111. ‘‘ A GOOD JoB.”’ 

The officers’ relations with their men 
are simple and unaffected. Discipline 
which may seem slack in the formali- 
ties works out into a pretty severe 
system. The officers’ higher training 
in mechanics makes it easy for them 
to win the natural respect of men me- 
chanically inclined, which is more val- 
uable than mere military form. As a 
rule, the watch officers, though young, 
have the shade of a few years of age 
over those whom they command. In 
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all my experience with the fleet I saw 
no instance of a man showing surliness 
in receiving an order, let alone talking 
back, though there were such instances 
as I knew by the records, and the cul- 
prits were most summarily dealt with. 
The American, whatever his position, 
is inclined to “play the game.” “I 
wouldn’t reénlist for a thousand a 
month and no desertion for mine, 
either. I’m in for it, and I'll see it 
through right up to the mark, accord- 
ing to Hoyle. But me for good old 
home and running a lathe for $2.50 a 
day when I take my hammock and 
beat it,” said one blue-jacket, in his ex- 
pressive American slang. “But say, I 
wouldn’t give up the experience for 
two thousand.” 

That same desire of any young 
American of the working class to get 
a place to run a machine rather than 
work outdoors makes the American 
bluejacket keep on the guns. For 
qualifying as a gun pointer he gets £5 
additional a month. Turret crews get 
prizes. The whole system of ratings 
looks to monetary rewards and hon- 
ors and is based on every possible form 
of competition to keep up interest to- 
ward the field day, where the year’s 
work tells, at the annual target prac- 
tice. Nobody likes to win better than 
the American. He keeps his eye on 
that, sometimes to the expense of gen- 
eral efficiency, critics may say. Gun 
is set against gun and turret against 
turret, and the guns’ crews are always 
ready to bet against one another. 

In the gunnery there is the intensity 
of sporting interest which the whole 
practice of the American Navy induces. 
Drudgery without reason, simply be- 
cause it is the rule, seems to be as un- 
natural to the American youth as it is 
natural to the Germans and the Jap- 
anese. The American seaman wants 
to know why he does things. It is no 
business of his to ask his officer, but if 
he cannot see why, he gets listless. Nat- 
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urally alert and quick, it does not take 
him long to understand “what the 
game is” in the modern system of tar- 
get practice. 

In food and in comforts the Amer- 
ican seaman is the best off of any in 
the world. Cleanliness of ships and 
men is remarkable. No disagreeable 
odors ever assail the nostrils of an 
American man-of-war. Fresh water 
ad libitum for washing seems to be ac- 
cepted as a necessity, along with ample 
bathing facilities. For one thing, it is 
easy to keep the ships clean, because 
they spend relatively little time in cold 
climates. In the hot summer of the 
Atlantic coast they are off Cape Cod 
preparing for target practice; in win- 
ter they are at Guantanamo in Cuba, 
preparing for battle practice. With a 
drop in the thermometer the steam 
heat is turned on and the ship becomes 
as warm as an American hotel or rail- 
road train. Ample cold storage facili- 
ties preserve supplies or fresh fish and 
In fact, Jack lives better than 
If he did 


meat. 
he usually does at home. 
not, enlistment would fall off. <A win- 
ter in the English Channel or the 
North Sea with an unheated ship 
would be a positive hardship to him. 
Moreover, he must be amused. He is 
no automaton to do nothing but drill. 
When desertions were heaviest and he 
was rarely given shore leave a new 
policy was begun under Admiral 
Evans, who could have the satisfaction 
of knowing, when he hauled down his 
flag in San Francisco, that he was 
leaving a “contented fleet.” A fleet 
athletic officer was attached to his 
staff to make the development of sports 
and arranging of games his special 
duty. When Jack goes ashore in num- 
bers at every port for his national 
game of baseball, bats and balls and 
gloves are furnished by the nation. 
Frequently midshipmen who were 
crack players at the academy play in 
the nines, without any of the preju- 
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dice to discipline that was at first 
feared by older officers. 

Boxing has been promoted under 
strict regulations of six rounds, with 
younger officers as referees, who decide 
strictly on points. For most of the 
men a good bout is the best show they 
know. In any difficulties ashore, they 
always use their fists A man who 
drew a knife would find himself an 
outcast. On the forecastle the ring is 
built, with seats around it for the of- 
ficers, and Jack crowding behind them 
upon the deck and the turrets. Cheers 
are allowed, but no cat-calls, and one 
groan over a decision means that all 
the rest of the contests that evening 


are called off. Some of the best ama- 
The Times. 
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teur bouts I have ever seen have been 
between American bluejackets. They 
never fail to “go in” for all their worth, 
as the honor of their ships and the tem- 
per of the audience demand. Care is 
always taken that men who are in the 
same class as sparrers for their weight 
ure pitted against each other. The 
name of the new champion heavy- 
weight of the battleship fleet is sug- 
gestive of how completely the sport of 
the British and their American de- 
scendants is ingrained in the American, 
whatever his ancestry. It is Schloss- 
berg, of German origin, while Altieri, 
the old champion, is of Italian origin, 
and both American born, of course. 
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There is a sense of silence. How 
this can be true of that which 
is imperceptible, necessarily imperce}- 
tible since it is nothing, only the ab- 
sence of something else, one does not 
know. But we know there is a sense 
of cold, and that too is nothing, only 
the absence of something else. And 
if we say there is not a sense of cold; 
that it is only heat that can be felt, 
and cold is purely a moral or psycho- 
logical thing; that we feel it only figu- 
ratively, or we are feeling after a feel- 
ing we have lost, that cold is partly a 
memory, partly a desire, the mind 
stretching forward or backward to 
what was or would be, we may be 
more correct, but it is a barren correcti- 
tude, for it leaves us where we were. 
If we feel what we do feel, what good 
to tell us that really we only think that 
we feel? Apprehension may be the 
right philosophic term for cold as for 
silence; but how strongly we do feel 
that silence is sensible is shown by the 
peculiar ways in which we speak of it. 
Whatever it be in itself, silence is a 


very tangible phenomenon to us, & 
thing that appears, has attributes, an 
external character of its own. What 
this is one can only tell from that 
which is said of silence, and that which 
is said points unmistakably to a com- 
mon feeling which silence moves in us 
all. We invest it with constant attri- 
butes which show that, be the how 
and why as it may, silence has bodily 
reality for us, almost bodily shape. 
These ascriptions, and descriptions, 
may perhaps be figures, metaphors, 
what you will; but it is very certain 
that we do not consciously use them 
as figures. We feel we are describ- 
ing facts for the senses, and if we 
borrow adjectives for silence from 
other things plainly seen or heard or 
felt by the body, it is only as we speak 
of one art or one sense in terms bor- 
rowed from another: a pretty song, cool 
grays, harmonious coloring, highly col- 
ored description, purple rhetoric. 
When we speak of a great silence or 
a deep silence, we mean something. 
We are not conscious of speaking rhe- 
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torically, and we are not so speaking. 
“Bathed in deep silence” is no figure 
of speech to us: it states a fact. Si- 
lence is felt by man as a thing vast, 
voluminous, slowly enwrapping him, 
clinging, and finally submerging him; 
not painfully, but pleasantly, peace- 
fully, easefully. It grows and gathers 
round one quietly like a great mist. 
Sometimes, when mind or body is not 
quite sane, not quite whole, there is 
terror in silence. The sense of sink- 
ing in a vast silence is then like drown- 
ing, and one cries out to break it, any- 
thing to struggle out of the flood that is 
closing over us. This is a morbid 
mood; no natural effect of silence. 
Usually as one feels silence gathering 
round him, permeating, flowing through 


him, it is more like the refreshment of - 


If this is not a sen- 
sation, it is strangely like it. After a 
full day, perhaps. a trying day, sit 
down absolutely alone in a large room, 
and listen for the silence. Gradually 
you will feel something stealing over 
you; the shaken parts of the strained 
machine will slowly settle in their 
places, and harmony return. You are 
absolutely passive. The silence is to 
you as external as water flowing up 
around you. If you leave yourself 
passive long enough, which it is not 
wise to do, it will possess you, almost 
Lethe-like. It is the same out of doors: 
on the downs in the evening or on the 
water. It is curious too that the spell 
of silence is not broken by every sound. 
Some sounds seem almost to add to it: 
a clock ticking in the large room with 
no one in it, the single twitter of a 
bird, the ripple of water, the needles 
falling in a pine wood. These sounds 
help us to measure silence, as land- 
marks do space. Silence is perhaps 
most felt with the coming of dark- 
ness. A _ silence that can be felt 


sleep or a bath. 
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and a darkness that can be felt are 
kindred phrases; they are more, they 
are kindred facts; one speaks of a si- 
lence of darkness. It is easy to say 
that it simply means that when it is 
dark few people are about. That is 
not enough. Darkness produces much 
the same feeling that silence does. 
It enwraps you in the same way. We 
say naturally the same things of both. 
It is more than accidental association. 
Is it a contradiction of this that we 
also speak of the silence of light? 
There is a silence of light. His range 
of feeling must be beggarly who has 
never felt the silence of light. Has he 
never stood alone on a broad green- 
sward flooded with slanting sunlight? 
Or let him stand in a spacious room of 
some great museum, alone, with the 
sun pouring in a broad stretch of light 
across the uncarpeted oak floor. The 
fine phrase “loca nocte silentia late” 
might have run as truly “loca luce si- 
lentia late.” Darkness and light have 
an element in common. And so have 
heat and cold. The silence of cold is 
proverbial. No one is so dull as not 
to have felt the intoxicating silence 
of a great frost. And the silence of 
heat is hardly less strong. Stand 
alone in an old garden—you must 
be alone, of course, for the soul in so- 
ciety cannot feel these things—a 
walled garden by choice, at the hottest 
hour of the day. The heat becomes a 
living thing, and the silence becomes 
a living thing. You feel them both 
brooding over the ground; they are 
presences; they become the only pres- 
ences. The chirp of a grasshopper or 
the song of a yellow-hammer almost 
startles you out of your possession by 
the silence and the heat. Silence and 
heat and cold and dark and light and 
flooding waters have a common soul 
somehow. 
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To their dainty list of year books 
devoted to favorite authors, Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. are adding two new 
volumes, “A Longfellow Calendar,” and 
“A Ruskin Calendar.” They will be 
ready in the early autumn. 


Professor Richard T. Ely’s “Our- 
lines of Economics,” first published in 
19038, appears in a new and materially 
enlarged edition from the press of the 
Macmillan Co. The author has had 
the assistance of Professor Thomas S. 
Adams and Assistant Professor Max 
O. Lorenz of the University of Wis- 
consin, .and of Professor Allyn A. 
Young of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University in the preparation of this 
edition, and in the process, most of the 
chapters have been practically rewrit- 
ten and new ones have been added, but 
the general plan of the earlier work 
has been retained. 


Lovers of Everyman's Library will 
be glad to hear of an addition of 23 
volumes to the 317 already listed. The 
hew ones are in every respect -vorthy 
of their distinguished predecessors, in- 
cluuing cs they do, among their num- 
ber Benjamin Franklin’s “Autobiog- 
raphy,” Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte 
Bronte,” Hazlitt’s “Table Talk,” Emer- 
son's “Conduct of Life,” as well as ten 
volumes of fiction, Kinglake’s ‘“Eo- 
then,’ Burke’s “American Speeches,” 
and other first-rate titles in History 
and Literature. The general tendency 
noticeable at the present time in col- 
leges and schools to go back to original 
texts, instead of using annotated ex- 
tracts, has caused quite a number of 
discerning teachers to adopt the titles 
of this Library as text-books for class 
use. 


The fourth volume of The Works of 
James Buchanan, collected and edited 


by Mr. John Bassett Moore, and pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co., cov- 
ers the years from 1838 to 1841. The 
comprehensive plan of this work ad- 
mits of the inclusion not only of Mr. 
Buchanan's state papers and speeches 
but of his private correspondence, in 
which are embraced some extremely 
human epistles, reflecting the charac- 
ter of the man and disclosing his pass- 
ing moods. The state papers and 
speeches are marked by dignity .and 
deliberation, and to browse through the 
volumes, whether in the pages devoted 
to these more formal utterances or 
those occupied by private letters, is to 
recall old contentions and struggles and 
to witness in the making some of the 
most important periods of American 
history. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard .Com- 
pany publish several volumes .. for 
young people, in which old favorites 
are represented, old series of tales are 
continued, and new are begun, 
Mr. Edward Stratemeyer adds a vol- 
ume to his Lakeport Series, “The Boat 
Club Boys of Lakeport,” which is a 
vivid and portrayal of 
water sports for boys; Martha James 
adds a volume, the third, to her Pigeon 
Camp Series, “The Hero of Pigeon 
Camp,” a stirring story of school-boy 
experiences in a summer camp; Mrs. 
Kate E. Carpenter tells ‘ he Story of 
F'rede “ick tue Great for Boys and Girls” 
with the same e? “aging simplicity and 
directness which charecterized her ear- 
lier “Story of Joan of Arc for Boys and 
Girls”; Amy Brooks opens a new series 
of books Zor small girl readers, the 
Prue Books, with a volume called “Lit- 
tle Sister Prue,” which is prettily told 
and derives a special advantage from 
the fact that tbe author is her own 
illustrator; and Alice Turner Curtis 


ones 


wholesome 
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opens the Little Heroine Series with “A 
Little Heroine of Illinois,” a story 
which carries us back to the early days 
of the Civil War, and describes the 
rather surprising part which a little 
girl was enabled to play in stirring 
times. All of these books are illus- 
trated, and in each case the story is 
of independent interest, although it in- 
troduces characters and scenes that ap- 
pear in other volumes of the same se- 
ries. 


Mr. Justin Huntley McCarthy’s “The 
Duke’s Motto” goes the way of all mod- 
ern plays and appears as a novel, less 
artificial in manner than most of its 
species, but so abounding in petty er- 
rors as to suggest a conspiracy of 
printer, typewriter, and proof reader, 
with some little assistance from the 
author. A fair specimen of these er- 
rors is the statement that certain bra- 
voes of the reign of Louis Thirteenth 
did not in 1726 look like soldiers, be- 
cause they lacked the stiffness of the 
“levies of the Sun King.” Now, Louis 
Fourteenth was born in 1738. The 
story begins with the assassination of 
the Duke de Nevers, friend of Louis 
Thirteenth, master of a wonderful 
sword thrust, and using “I am here” 
as his motto. His infant daughter 
and.the proofs of her legitimacy are 
given by his wife to Henri Lagardére, 
a wonderful swordsman, and in due 
time the girl grows up and has to be re- 
stored to her mother, and to the court. 
Lagardére engages in more fights than 
one can count, but always for a good 
reason, and is always a gallant gentle- 
man. In the preface, Mr. McCarthy, 
dedicating the book to M. Sardou, crea- 
tor of Lagardére, calls him peer of 
d’Ariagnan and Cyrano and almost 
peer of Roland and Oliver, and as the 
champion of Gabrielle de Nevers, La- 
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gardére certainly deserves the praise. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge’s “The Alps 
in Nature and History” is, he says, the 
result of forty years of wandering, and 
when one considers the enormous num- 
ber of dates, figures denoting height, 
depth and distance, the anecdotes and 
recorded circumstances contained be- 
tween its covers one is ready to declare 
that forty years would not suffice to 
master the book. Fortunately, the 
reader is not expected to do this but 
may use or neglect any part as suits his 
occasions, inasmuch as they are not 
interdependent. Mr. George Yell’s 
chapter on “Alpine Flowers,” Mr. V. 
Knox’s on “Some Beasts and Birds of 
the Alps,” and the author’s on “The Al- 
pine Folk” are valuable taken sepa- 
rately. The Western, Central, and 
Eastern Alps, and their history are 
individually treated, and the great 
passes have a chapter to themselves. 
A surprising number of curious inci- 
dents are included in these narratives 
and many an odd bit of geography is 
explained. The exploration of the 
High Alps up to 1865, modern moun- 
taineering, guides, and “A Year's 
Round” occupy whole chapters, and 
the divisions and groups of the range 
are carefully defined and described. 
In the appendices are lists of the prin- 
cipal peaks and passes, and a list of 
the peaks in the order in which 
they were conquered. <A list of 
works relating to’ the Alps com- 
pletes the text. The illustrations 
are carefully described, figures be- 
ing given as to heights and dls- 


tances, and good paths being desig- 
nated, and a map of the entire region 
is folded into the book which, although 
it meets the wants of so many classes 
of readers, is not dear. 
& Co. 


E. P. Drtton 











